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cAs Evidence ~ 
The Record. of Our Machines 


Extract from a letter of 


The Brompton Pulp & Paper Co. Limited 
dated October 12th, 1927. 


“The Machine was purchased from Charles Walms- 
ley & Company, on March 26th, 1926—and the con- 
struction of the buildings was commenced on May Ist, 
1926. The first merchantable Newsprint was shipped from 
the Mill on January 28th, 1927—and the average daily pro- 
duction for the past eight months is as follows:— 


We would point out that this Machine is operated entirely 
on 32 Ib. Standard Newsprint.” 


_it MAC SIM BAR 
PAPER COMPANY 


Type E Stokers are installed 
under six 500 h. p. vertical 
water tube boilers in the 
plant of the Mac Sim Bar Paper 
Company, Otsego, Michigan. 


The satisfactory performance of the of Type E Stokers have been in- 
Type E Stokers is evidenced by the _ stalled in Paper and Pulp plants 
quotation from a recent letter received in the United States and Canada. 
by us. 


The extensive use of this stoker 
¢¢ These stokers are installed under? is due to its combining, to an 
six 500 h. p. vertical watertube boil- 
ers and have given excellent satis- 


unusual degree, the following 


faction. The new Power Plant, of advantages: 

which these stokers are an impor- Absolute reliability. 

tant part, has cut ourlabor costs and Bt es y 

fuel costs very considerably over Flexibility in meeting load con- 
the old plant which was replaced. ditions. 


Over 150,000 rated boiler horse-power High fuel burning efficiency. 


Combustion Engineering Corporation 


International Combustion Building * * 200 Madison Ave., New York 
A SUBSIDIARY OF INTERNATIONAL. COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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For the 


Coloring of 
Boxboard 


HERE reasonably good 

fastness to light and 
good fastness to alkali are es- 
sential, combinations of Na- 
tional Metanil Yellow P Conc., 
National Buffalo Black NBRP 
and National Acid Orange 
YP are used to advantage. 


Under certain mill conditions, 
National Erie Yellow S2GP 
Conc. or National Erie Yel- 
low SGP may be preferable 
to National Metanil Yellow P 
Conc. 


The National Laboratories and 
Technical Staff are at your ser- 
vice. It will pay you to consult 
them about your color problems. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
MONTREAL 


PHILADELI’HIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 
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More Merger Rumors in Canada 
Huge Water Power Projects , 
Illinois Envelope Co. Has Gogd Year 
Outlook Brighter in Philadelphia 
Testimonial for Morgan H. Thomas 
News of the Pacific Northwest. 
Further Improvements at Rhinelander 
To Design Wrappers for Sisalkraft . 


i Paper Business Steady in Boston 


ve Demand for Paper Spotty in Chicago 
fal Paper Production Number for December 


Paper Training Course Nearly Ready 


4 Ontario Paper Business Improving 
ma More To Be Spent on Reforestation 


Future of the Northwest Paper Industry 
Edward L. Embree Dead 


| Central States Envelope Co. to Expand 


West Plant Damaged by Fire 
Power Plant Section 


@ Railroad Rate Complaint Upheld 


A. M. Miller Heads Central Ohio Paper Co. 


} New York Trade Jottings 


v4 National Paper Trade Program 


Chama Gh TO soo. ib 008s 0 cece cceccssaves 


1 Find Diamond Set Watch in Rags 


Technical Section 
Pentosans in Sulphite Cooking Process 
The Dickinson Pulp Screen 
Current Paper Trade Literature 


| Cost Section 


fi Market Quotations 


Wholesale Paper Index Lower 
Construction News 

Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 
New York Market Review 
Miscellaneous Markets 
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WEDS 


THe Paper Trape JourNAL is indexed in Industrial Arts Index 


(] Want and For Sale Advertisements 85, 86, 87, 88, 89 
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The Dowd “Special A” is giving com- 
plete satisfaction in hundreds of paper 
mills where 100 per cent accuracy is 
desired in paper knives. 


Then, too, this knife (due to its scien- 
tifically correct heat treatment and 
temper) holds its edge and requires 
less re-grinding. Therefore, in addition 
to great accuracy, the “Special A” 
gives maximum service. 


Try America’s leading paper cut- 
ting knife for 10 days. If it does 
not satisfy you in every way, re- 
turn it at Dowd’s expense. 


J. Dowd KnifeWorks 


CYakers of Better Cutting Knives Since 1847 


Beloit,Wisconsin 
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Awards on Paper for the Government Printer 


Joint Congressional Committee Announces Successful Bidders for Furnishing Paper to the 
Public Printer for the Term of One Year Beginning March 1—Irregularity in Making 
Bids Causes Many Proposals to be Rejected—Total Expenditure for Paper 
and Envelopes Will Amount to Approximately $3,200,000 


[Prom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT ] 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 6, 1928—The awards for paper and 
envelopes for the Public Printing and Binding for the ensuing 
year, March 1, 1928 were made today. Another bid was added to 
those already recorded, namely that of the Cauthorne Paper Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va., making a total of 40 bids on the paper items. 
A letter from the Senate Postmaster shows that this bid was re- 
ceived at the post office on January 29, at 7 o'clock, an effort was 
made to deliver it at the office of the Joint Committee that evening, 
but the office was closed, with the result that it was returned to the 
Office of the Postmaster and was there mislaid, 

The committee, the Public Printer, and everybody intimately con- 
nected with this matter of supplying the Government are again dis- 
turbed over a condition which has arisen every year since the writer 
has been covering these bids and awards, namely the disregard of 
the instructions which are so carefully outlined in the proposals 
and not only outlined but doubly emphasized therein as to the 
necessary safe-guarding thereof and the Government requirements. 
For example, the proposals indicate very clearly in certain items that 
bids will only be considered on carload quantities, yet year after 
year bidders will persist in bidding on less-than-carload quantities 
and making special stipulations which, from their very nature, cause 
the bids to be rejected. 

The committee is particularly pleased that there were not only 
more bidders this year than for a number of years last past but also 
that there were more bids on the various items. The total expendi- 
tures for envelopes will appropriate $72,000, and for both paper 
and envelopes, $3,200,000. This will result in a saving of $176,000 
over the awards for last year’s, of which $3,000 will be in connec- 
tion with the envelope bids and the remainder on the paper bids. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Committee: 


TeRMsS oF CONTRACTS 


Reso.ven, That all contracts under the awards made by the Com- 
mittee on the proposals opened January 30, 1928, shall be noted on 
the schedule of proposals for paper and envelopes and in such 
quantities as specified in said schedule. 

CoNTRACTS FOR PAPER AND ENVELOPES 

Reso.vep, That the Public Printer be, and is hereby, authorized 
and directed to enter into the usual contracts with the successful 
bidders submitting proposals for paper and envelopes opened on 
January 30, 1928, in accordance with the terms of their proposals 
and the awards of the committee, and to submit such contracts and 


accompanying bonds to the committee for its further consideration 
and approval. 


APPROVAL OF CONTRACTS * 


Resotvep, That the chairman of the Joint Committee on Printing 
be, and is hereby, authorized and empowered to approve contracts 
for furnishing paper and envelopes for the public printing and 
binding for the term of one year, beginning March 1, 1928, made in 
accordance with the awards agreed upon by said committee on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1928, and to approve all bonds covering such contracts. 

Oren MARKET (PURCHASE 

Reso.vep, That, unless otherwise ordered by the committee, the 
Public Printer be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to pur- 
chase in the open market, in accordance with law, such paper and 
envelopes as may be needed from time to time for which contracts 
were not awarded on February 6, 1928. 

Among the violations of provisions this year were: Bond not 
signed by principal; corporation seal omitted from bidder’s signa- 
ture; bond not signed by principal; bond not dated; certificate of 
trade standing not signed; and the peculiar thing is that most of 
these failures are on the part of experienced bidders. In the 
envelope bids one firm failed to file a certificate of approval and 
another omitted the corporation seal from the bidder’s signature. 

The awards are as follows: 


PRINTING PAPER 


1—2,500,00 pounds Standard News Print Paper, basis 
Rolls, 24, 36 and 48 inches (3-inch fiber 
Rejected. 


No. 
24x36 inches, 64 pounds. 
cores with metal ends: 


MACHINE-FINISH Book 


No. 3—500,000 pounds Machine-Finish Book, basis 25x38 inches, 
70 pounds, Flat, cut 24x32, 28x38, and 3134x45% inches: P. H. 
Glatfelter Company, Spring Grove, Pa.; 5.49 cents. 

No. 4—1,000,000 pounds, Flat, cut 24x38 inches, and 38x40 inches: 
P. H. Glatfelter Company, 5.38 cents. 

No. 5—1,000,000 pounds, Flat, cut 24x38 and 38x48. inches: P. H. 
Glatfelter Company, 5.44 cents. 

No. 6—2,500,000 pounds, Rolls 18, 19, 20, 21, 23 and 24 inches 
(3-inch cores): P. H. Glatfelter Company, 5.24 cents. 

No. 7—1,300,000 pounds, Rolls, 38 inches wide, (3-inch iron 
cores) : International Paper Company, New York City; 5.26 cents. 

No. 8—1,300,000 pounds, Rolls 36 and 38 inches, (3-inch iron 
cores) : International Paper Company; 5.26 cents. 
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No. 9—800,000 pounds, Rolls 48 inches, 3-inch iron cores) : 
International Paper Company; 5.26 cents. 

No. 10—400,000 pounds Ditto, 80-Ibs, Rolls, 21, 32 and 38 inches 
wide (3-inch iron cores): Reese & Reese, Baltimore, Md.; 5.02 
cents. 

No. 11—1,000,000 pounds, Flat, cut 24x38, 3334x64, and 38x48 
inches: Reese & Reese, 5.22 cents. 

No. 12—500,000 pounds, 100 pound, Flat, cut 2214x32%, 24x38, 
2434x36%, 32x42, 38x48, and 41x52 inches: Reese & Reese; 5.12 
cents. 

No. 13—15,000 pounds, 120 and 140 pounds. 
38x48 inches. Minimum Order 7,000 pounds: 
Company ; 5.49 cents. 

No. 14—50,000 pounds Colored, Blue and Salmon; bases 25x38 
inches, 70 and 100 pounds. Flat, cut 25x38 and 38x48 inches. Min- 
imum Order one color, 5,000 pounds: American Writing Paper 
Company, (Inc.) Holyoke, Mass.: 7.97 cents. 


Flat, cut 29x41 and 
P. H. Glatfelter 


MACHINE-FINISH Book ENp PAPER 


No. 17—80,000 pounds Machine-finish Book End Paper for Waste 
Leaves. Flat, 25x38 inches, 160 pounds; the grain to run the 38 
inch way: Ross P. Andrews, Receiver for R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, Washington, D. C.; 5.94 cents. 

ANTIQUE Book 

No. 18—75,000 pounds ; basis, 25x38 inches, 100 pounds. Flat, cut 
25x38, 38x50, and 45x51 inches: P. H. Glatfelter Company; 5.29 
cents. 

Licht WeicHt MACHINE FinisH Book 

No. 19—50,000 pounds Light Weight Machine-Finish Book Paper, 
basis, 25x38 inches, 60 pounds. Flat, cut 32x48 and 38x48 inches: 
P. H. Glatfelter Company; 6.99 cents. 

50 Per Cent Rac Licut Wetcut Hicnh MAcHINE-FINIsH Book 

No. 20—100,000 pounds 50 per cent Rag Light Weight Machine 
Finish Book paper ; basis, 25x38 inches, 60 pounds. Flat, cut 32x48 
and 38x48 inches. Whitaker Paper Company, Baltimore, Md.; 
9.92 cents. 

No. 21—80,000 pounds 50 per cent Machine-finish Book Paper, 
basis, 25x38 inches, 80 pounds. Flat, cut 32x48 inches: Ross P. 
Andrews, Receiver, 8.99 cents. 

No. 22—350,000 pounds 50 per cent, Flat, cut 38x48 inches: 
Ross P. Andrews, Receiver; 8.99 cents. 

No. 23—100,000 pounds, 80 and 90 pounds. Flat, cut any size, 
minimum width 24 inches, maximum width 42 inches: Ross P. 
Andrews, Receiver; 8.99 cents. 


SUPERCALENDERED Book 

No. 25—70,000 pounds Supercalendered Book paper; basis, 25x38 
inches, 90 pounds. Flat, cut 32x48 inches. Minimum order 15,000 
pounds: P. H. Glatfelter Company; 5.49 cents. 

No. 26—550,000 pounds, Flat, cut 31%x45% inches: Reese & 
Reese; 5.42 cents. 

No. 27—1,000,000 pounds, Flat, cut 24x38 and 38x48 inches: 
Reese & Reese; 5.42 cents. 

No. 28—800,000 pounds, Rolls, 38 inches wide (3-inch iron cores) : 
Reese & Reese; 5.22 cents. 

No. 29—800,000 pounds: Reese & Reese, 5.22 cents. 

No. 30—40,000 pounds, bases 25x38 inches, 90x100 pounds. Flat, 
cut any size, minimum width 24 inches, maximum width 42 inches. 
Minimum order, one weight, 20,000 pounds: International Paper 
Company; 5.86 cents. 

50 Per Cent SUPERCALENDERED Book 

No. 33—25,000 pounds 50 per cent Rag Supercalendered Book 
Paper; bases, 25x38 inches, 80 and 90 pounds. Flat, cut 32x48 
inches. Minimum order, one weight, 12,500 pounds: The Old 
Dominion Paper Company, Norfolk, Va.; 9.93 cents. 

Ha.r-Tone PAPER . 

No. 34—180,000 pounds Half-Tone Paper; basis, 25x38 inches, 
140 pound. Flat, cut 24x38 and 38x48 inches: P. H. Glatfelter 
Company, 5.49 cents. 


SINGLE-CoATED PAPER 


No. 35—500,000 pounds Single-Coated Book Paper; basis, 25x38 
inches, 140 pounds. Flat, cut 29x41, 36x46, 38x48, and 41x52 inches: 
the grain to run lengthwise of the sheet: Virginia Paper Compnay, 
(Inc.) Washington, D. C.; 7.2295 cents. 


Dovus.Le-CoatTep PAPER 


No. 36—150,000 pounds Double-Coated Book Paper; basis. 25x38 
inches, 140 and 160 pounds. Flat, cut 24x32, 24x38, and 38x48 
inches; the grain to run lengthwise of the sheet: Virginia Paper 
Company, (Inc.) ; 7.6175 cents. 


50 Per Cent Rac Dovste-Coatep Boox 


No. 37—150,000 pounds 50 per cent Rag Double-Coated Book 
Paper; bases 25x38 inches, 140 and 160 pounds. Fiat, cut 24x32, 
24x38, 32x42, 38x48, and 41x52 inches; the grain to run lengthwise 
of the sheet: Allied Paper Mills, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 12.04 cents. 


Macurine-FinisH LirHocrarn PAPER 


No. 39—70,000 pounds Machine-Finish Lithograph Paper ; basis, 
25x38 inches, 160 pounds. Flat, cut 19x24 and 24x38 inches: the 
grain to run lengthwise of the sheet: Ross P. Andrews, Receiver, 
6.79 cents. 


50 Per Cent RAG SUPERCALENDERED LITHOGRAPH PAPER 


No. 40—100,000 pounds 50 per cent Rag Supercalendered Litho- 
graph Paper, bases 25x38 inches, 160 pounds. Flat, cut 26x38 
inches; the grain to run lengthwise of the sheet: Whitaker Paper 
Company ; 9.92 cents. 


MIMEOGRAPH PAPER 


No. 41—80,000 pounds Ground Wood Mimeograph Paper; basis, 
25x38 inches, 76 pounds. Flat, cut 24%4x30%, 2414x32, 241%4x38, 
and 26x42% inches; the grain to run lengthwise of the sheet: All 
bids rejected. 

No. 43—1,400,000 pounds White Chemical Wood Mimeograph 
Paper Nos. 40 and 48. Flat, cut 24%4x30%, 241%4x32, 2414x38, and 
26x42% inches; the grain to run lengthwise of the sheet: P. H. 
Glatfelter Company; 5.38 cents. 

No. 44—10,000 pounds, No. 56. Flat, cut 24%4x32 inches; the 
grain to run lengthwise of the sheet. Minimum order 5,000 pounds: 
International Paper Company; 5.40 cents. 

No. 45—25,000 pounds, Colored, buff, green and Pink, No. 40. 
Flat, cut 24%4x30%, 2414x38, and 26x42™% inches; the grain to run 
lengthwise of the sheet. Minimum order, one color, 5,000 pounds: 
American Writing Paper Company ; 6.99 cents. 


30 Per Cent RAG MIMEOGRAPH 
No. 47—1,000,000 30 per cent Rag White Mimeograph Paper, Nos. 
40 and 48. Flat, cut 2414x30%, 24%4x32, 2414x38, 26x42%, and 
2814x34% inches; the grain to run lengthwise of the sheet: Ross P. 
Andrews Receiver; 7.46 cents. 


WRITING PAPER 


No. 51—700,000 pounds Blue U. S. M. O. Safety Writing Paper, 
No. 32. Rolls 11 and 22 inches wide, 24 inches in diameter, (3-inch 
cores): Perfect Safety Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; 10.11 
cents. 

No. 52—20,000 White and Blue U. S. M. O. Writing Paper, No. 
32. Rolls, 8% inches wide, 24 inches in diameter (3-inch cores). 
Minimum order, either color, 4,000 pounds: Perfect Safety Paper 
Company ; 9.50 cents. 

No. 53—5,000 pounds Colored Safety Writing Paper, blue, gray, 
green, pink, salmon, and yellow, No. 40. Flat, cut 17x28, 21x32, 
and 22x34 inches. Minimum order, 1 color, 1000 pounds; Perfect 
Safety Paper Company; 14.75 cents. 


SuLpHITE WritInc, WHITE AND COLORED 
No. 54—25,000 pounds White Sulphite Writing Paper, No. 26. 
Flat, cut 21x32 and 23x42 inches. Minimum order, 5,000 pounds: 
Aetna Paper Company, Dayton, Ohio; 6.91 cents. 
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No. 55—800,000 pounds, No. 32. Flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, 24x38, 
26x34%4, and 32x42 inches: Whitaker Paper Company; 6.47 cents. 

No. 56—1,000,000 pounds, Nos. 40 and 48. Flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, 
23x36, 24x38, 28x34, and 32x42 inches: Whitaker Paper Company ; 
6.37 cents. 

No. 57—120,000 pounds, No. 26. Rolls, minimum width 16 inches, 
maximum width 24 inches (3-inch cores): Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany; 6.37 cents 

No. 58—160,000 pounds, No. 32. Rolls, minimum width 16 inches; 
maximum width 24 inches (3-inch cores). Minimum order, 10,000 
pounds: Whitaker Paper Company ; 5.87 cents. 

No. 29—120,000 pounds, Nos. 40 and 48. Rolls, minimum width 
16 inches, maximum width 24 inches (3-inch cores): Whitaker 
Paper Company ; 5.77 cents. 

No. 60—25,000 pounds, Colored, blue, buff, green, pink, salmon 
and yellow, No. 26. Flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, 24x38, and 28x34 inches. 
Minimum order, one color, 5,000 pounds: Aetna Paper Company ; 
7.81 cents. 

No. 61—550,000 pounds, Colored, as above. Nos. 32 and 40. 
Flat, cut 21x32, 22x34, 24x38, 28x34 and 32x42 inches. Minimum 
order, one color, 5,000 pounds: Aetna Paper Company; 6.81 cents. 


100 Per Cent Rac Waite WritInc, VELLUM FINIsH, 
Tus-Sizep, Arr-Driep 


No. 63—5,000 pounds 100 per cent Rag White Writing Paper, 
Vellum Finish, Tub-Sized, Air-dried, No. 56. Flat, cut 21x32 
inches. Minimum order 2,500 pounds: Old Dominion Paper Com- 
pany, 20.99 cents. 


Map Paper 


No. 64—10,000 pounds Lithograph-finish Map Paper, Nos. 32 and 
40. Flat, cut 24x38, 30x40, 32x48, 36x52, and 38x48 inches. Min- 
imum order, one substance, 5,000 pounds: Barton-Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, Washington, D. C.; 9.95 cents. 

No. 65—200,000 pounds 50 per cent Rag Lithograph-finish Map 
Paper, Tub-sized, Air-dried, Nos. 40, 48 and 56. Flat, cut 36x44, 
36x52, 38x48, 40x52, 41x50, and 44x64 inches; the grain to run 
lengthwise of the sheet: Old Dominion Paper Company; 11.999 
cents. 

No. 66—110,000 pounds 75 per cent Rag Lithograph-finish Map 
Paper, Tub-sized, Air-dried Nos. 32 and 40. Flat, cut 24x38, 30x40, 
32x48, 36x52, 38x48, 40x52, and 44x64 inches; the grain to run 
lengthwise of the sheet: Barton-Duer & Koch Paper Company; 
16.93 cents. 

No. 67—10,000 pounds, Nos. 48 and 56. Flat, cut 38x44, 41x50, 
and 44x64 inches; the grain to run lengthwise of the sheet. Mini- 
mum order, one substance, 5,000 pounds. Barton-Duer & Koch 
Paper Company; 16.93 cents. 

No. 69—250,000 pounds 100 per cent Rag White Chart Paper, 
Lithograph-finish, Tub-sized, Air-dried, No. 96. Flat, cut any size, 
minimum width, 24 inches, maximum width, 46 inches; the grain to 
tun lengthwise of the sheet unless otherwise specified: Ross P. 
Andrews, Receiver; 24.94 cents. 


MANIFOLD PAPER 


No. 70—80,000 pounds White Sulphite Manifold Paper, No. 18. 
Flat, cut 17x28, 19x24, 21x32, and. 22x34 inches; the grain to run 
21-inch way on 21x32-inch size: Cauthorne Paper Company, Rich- 
mond, Va.; 9.17 cents. 

No. 71—50,000 pounds, Colored, blue, buff, green, pink, salmon 
and yellow, No. 18. Flat, cut 17x28, 19x24, 21x32, and 22x34 inches ; 
the grain to run 21 inch way on 21x32 inch size. Minimum order, 
one color, 5,000 pounds: International Paper Company; 10.50 cents. 

No. 73—50,000 Ibs. 50 per cent Rag White Manifold Paper, No. 
14. Flat, cut 17x28, 19x24, 21x32, and 22x34 inches; the grain to 
run 21-inch way on 21x32 inch size. Minimum order 5,000 pounds: 
Barton-Duer & Koch Paper Company; 19.25 cents. 

No. 74—350,000 pounds, No. 18. Flat, cut 17x28, 21x32, 22x34, 
and 24x38 inches; the grain to run 21-inch way on 21x32-inch 
size: Ross P. Andrews, Receiver; 16.43 cents. 
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No. 75—12,000 pounds, Colored, blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, 
salmon and yellow, No. 14. Flat cut 17x28, 19x24, 21x32, 22x34 
inches ; the grain to run 21-inch way on 21x32-inch size. Minimum 
order, one color, 5,000 pounds: Barton-Duer & Koch Paper Com- 
pany; 21.35 cents. 

No. 76—90,000 Ibs., No. 18, flat, cut, 17x28, 21x32, 22x34, and 
24x38 inches. Minimum order, 1 color, 5,000 pounds: Barton-Duer 
& Koch Paper Company; 18.59 cents. 

No. 78—35,000 pounds 100 per cent, No. 14. Flat, cut 17x28, 
19x24, 21x32, and 22x34 inches; the grain to run the 21-inch way 
on 21x32-inch size. Minimum order, 5,000 pounds: Old Dominion 
Paper Company; 35.217 cents. 

No. 79—25,000 pounds, No. 18, cut as above; grain to run the 
21-inch way on 21x32-inch size. Minimum order, 5,000 pounds: 
Old Dominion Paper Company ; 29.467 cents. 

No. 80—20,000 pounds, Colored, blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, 
salmon and yellow, No. 14. Flat, cut 17x28, 19x24, 21x32, 22x34, 
and 26x32 inches; the grain to run the 21-inch way on 21x32-inch 
size. Minimum order one color, 5,000 pounds: Old Dominion 
Paper Company; 32.217 cents. 

No. 81—25,000 pounds, No. 18. Flat, cut 17x28, 21x32, 22x34, 
and 24x38 inches; the grain to run the 21-inch way on 21x32-inch 
size. Minimum order, one color, 5,000 pounds: Old Dominion 
Paper Company, 30.467 cents. 

83—60,000 pounds 50 per-cent Rag White Glazed Manifold Paper 
No. 16. Flat, cut 19x24, and 21x32 inches; the grain to run the 21- 
inch way on 21x32-inch size. Minimum order, 10,000 pounds: 
Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md.; 22.89 cents. 


Bonp PAPER 


No. 101—25,000 pounds White Sulphite Bond Paper, No. 26. 
Flat, cut any size. Minimum width 17 inches, maximum width 32 
inches. Minimum order, 5,000 pounds: Aetna Paper Company; 
7.51 cents. 

No. 102—500,000 pounds, Nos. 32 and 40. As above: Cauthorne 
Paper Company; 6.715 cents. 

No. 103—10,000 pounds, No. 48, as above. 
5,000 pounds: Dobler & Mudge; 6.80 cents. 

No. 104—50,000 pounds Colored Ditto, blue, buff, green, pink, 
salmon, and yellow, Nos. 32 and 40. Flat, cut any size, minimum 
width 17 inches, maximum width 32 inches. Miniumm order, one 
color, 5,000 pounds: Cauthorne Paper Company; 7.78 cents. 

No. 105—10,000 pounds, No. 48. Flat, as above. Minimum or- 
der, one color, 2,000 pounds: Dobler & Mudge; 7.80 cents. 

No. 108—150,000 pounds 30 per cent Rag White Bond Paper, Tub- 
sized, Air-dried, No. 26. Flat, cut 21x32, 23x36, 24x38 and 28x34 
inches: Aetna Paper Company 12.71 cents. 

No. 109—750,000 pounds, No. 32. Flat, cut any size, minimum 
width 17 inches; maximum width 32 inches: Aetna Paper Com- 
pany; 12.71 cents. 

No. 109—750,000 pounds, No. 32. Flat, cut any size, minimum 
width 17 inches; maximum width 32 inches: Aetna Paper Com- 
pan, 9.41 cents. 

No. 110—75,000 pounds, No. 32. Flat, cut 22%x31%: Aetna 
Paper Company; 9.41 cents. 

No. 111—850,000 pounds, No. 40. Flat, cut any size. Minimum 
width 17 inches; maximum width, 32 inches: Aetna Paper Com- 
pany; 9.41 cents. 

No. 112—850,000 pounds: Aetna Paper Company; 9.41 cents. 

No. 113—900,000 pounds, No. 48. Flat, cut as above: Aetna 
Paper Company; 9.41 cents. 

No. 114—50,000 pounds Colored, buff, cherry, green, pink, salmon 
and yellow, No. 26. Flat, cut any size, minimum width 17 inches, 
maximum wirth 32 inches. Minimum, one color, 3,000 pounds: 
Aetna Paper Company; 15.41 cents. 

No. 115—300,000 pounds, No. 32. Flat, cut any size. Minimum 
17 inches, maximum 32 inches: Aetna Paper Company, 10.41 cents. 

No. 116—300,000 pounds, No. 40. Cut as above: Aetna Paper 
Company; 10.41 cents. 


Minimum order, 
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No. 117—250,000 pounds, No. 48. Flat, cut as above: Aetna 
Paper Company; 10.41 cents. 

No. 120—50,000 pounds 50 per cent Rag White Bond Paper, 
Tub-sized, Air-dried, No. 26. Flat, cut 21x32, 23x36, 24x38, and 
28x34 inches: Barton-Duer & Koch Paper Company; 14.64 cents. 

No. 121—750,000 pounds, Nos. 32 and 40. Flat, cut any size. 
Minimum width 17 inches; maximum width, 32 inches: Ross P. 
Andrews, Receiver; 10.00 cents. 

No. 122—80,000 pounds, No, 48 Flat, cut as above: Ross P. 
Andrews, Receiver; 13.00 cents. 

No. 123—15,000 pounds, Colored, blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, 
salmon and yellow, Nos. 32 and 40. Flat, cut any size. Minimum 
width 17 inches, maximum width 32 inches. Minimum order, one 
color, one substance, 2,500 pounds: Barton-Duer & Koch Paper 
Company; 15.00 cents. 

No. 125—6,000 pounds 75 per cent Rag White Bond Paper, Tub- 
sized, Air-dried, No. 26. Flat, cut any size. Minimum width 17 
inches, maximum width 32 inches. Minimum order 2,500 pounds: 
Barton-Duer & Koch Paper Company; 19.25 cents. 

No. 126—10,000 pounds, Nos. 32, 40 and 48. Fiat, cut as above. 
Minimum order, one substance, 2,500 pounds: Whitaker Paper 
Company; 17.65 cents. 

No. 128—10,000 pounds 100 per cent Rag White Bond Paper, 
tub-sized, air-dried, Nos. 32 and 40. Flat, cut as above. Minimum 
order, one substance, 2,000 pounds: Old Dominion Paper Com- 
pany; 25.74 cents. 

No. 129—4,000 pounds, No. 48. Cut as above. Minimum order, 
2,000 pounds: Old Dominion Paper Company; 25.74 cents. 

No. 130—12,000 pounds Declaration Bond Paper, Tub-sized, Air- 
dried. Nos. 32 and 40. Flat, cut 17x22 and 22x25% inches. Mini- 
mum order, one substance, 3,000 pounds: Barton-Duer & Koch 
Paper Company; 30.00 cents. 

No. 131—4,000 pounds Parchment Deed Paper, Tub-sized, Air- 
dried, No. 64. Flat, cut 33x34 inhces. Minimum order 2,000 
pounds: Barton-Duer & Koch Paper Company, 27.25 cents. 


LepGER PAPER 


No. 151—30,000 pounds White Sulphite Ledger Paper Nos. 56 
and 64. Flat, cut any size. Minimum width 17 inches, maximum 
width 32 inches. Minimum order, one substance, 5,000 pounds: 
Dobler & Mudge, 7.55 cents. 

No. 152—60,000 pounds, No. 80. Cut, as above. 
5,000 pounds: Dobler & Mudge, 7.55 cents. 

No. 153—10,000 pounds, Colored, blue, buff, green, pink, salmon 
and yellow, No. 80. Flat, cut 21x32% inches. Minimum order, one 
color, 2,000 pounds: Dobler & Mudge, 8.55 cents. ee 

No. 154—40,000 pounds 30 per cent Rag White Ledger Paper, 
Tub-sized, Air-dried, Nos. 48 and 56. Flat, cut 20x28, 21x32, 
24x38, 28x29, and 28x34 inches. Minimum order, one substance, 
5,000 pounds. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 10.74 cents. 

No. 155—30,000 pounds, No, 64. Flat, cut 21x32 and 23x36 
inches. Minimum order, 5,000 pounds. Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, 10.74 cents. 

No. 156—40,000 pounds, No. 72. Flat, cut 20x28, 21x32, 24x38, 
and 28x34 inches. Minimum order 5,000 pounds. Barton, Duer 
& Koch Paper Company, 10.74 cents. 

No. 157—30,000 pounds Colored, blue, buff, green, pink, salmon 
and yellow, Nos. 56, 64 and 72. Flat, cut as above. Minimum 
order, one substance, one color, 3,000 pounds. Barton, Duer & 
Koch Paper Company, 11.74 cents. 

No. 160—70,000 pounds 50 per cent Rag White Ledger Paper, 
Tub-sized, Air-dried, Nos. 48 and 56. Fiat, cut 18%x36, 
18%4x40%, 20x28, 24x38, 28x29, and 28x34 inches. Minimum 
order, one substance, 5,000 pounds. Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, 12.30 cents. 

No. 161—60,000 pounds, No, 64. Flat, cut 20x28, and 23x36 
inches. Minimum order, 5,000 pounds. Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, 12.30 cents. 


Minimum order 


No. 162—80,000 pounds, Nos. 72 and 80. Flat, cut 20x28, 21x32, 
24x38, and 28x34 inches. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 
12.30 cents. 

No. 163—25,000 pounds, No. 88. Flat cut 21x32% inches. Mip. 
imum order 5,000 pounds. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Com. 
pany, 12.30 cents. 

No. 164—50,000 pounds Colored, blue, buff, green, cherry, pink, 
salmon and yellow. Nos. 56, 64 and 72. Flat, cut 18%x% 
18%x40%, 19x24, 21x32, 23x36, and 28x34 inches. 
order, one substance, one color, 3,000 pounds. 
Koch Paper Company, 13.55 cents. 

No. 165—15,000 pounds, No. 88. Flat, cut 20x32% inches. Min. 
imum order, one color, 4,000 pounds. Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, 13.55 cents. 

No. 168—30,000 pounds 75 per cent Rag White Ledger Paper, 
Tub-sized, Air-dried, Nos. 48 and 56. Flat, cut 21x32, 24x38, 28x29 
and 28x34 inches. Minimum order, one substance, 5,000 pounds, 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 15.66 cents. 

No. 169—50,000 pounds, No. 64. Flat, cut 21x32, 23x%, 
24x38, inches. Minimum order, 5,000 pounds. Barton, Duer & 
Koch Paper Company, 15.66 cents, 

No. 170—20,000 pounds, Nos. 72 and 80. 
21x32, 24x38, and 28x34 inches. Minimum order, one substance, 
5,000 pounds. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 15.66 cents, 

No. 171—30,000 pounds, No, 8&8 Fiat, cut 21x32% inches, 
Minimum order, 5,000 pounds. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Com- 
pany, 15.66 cents. 

No. 172—50,000 pounds colored, blue, buff, cherry, green, pink, 
salmon and yellow, Nos. 56, 64 and 72. Flat, cut 19x24, 21x32, 
23x36, and 28x34 inches. Minimum order, one substance, one 
color, 3,000 pounds. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 
16.90 cents. 

No. 173—12,000 pounds, No. 88 Flat, cut 21x32%_ inches, 
Minimum order, one color, 4,000 pounds. Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, 16.90 cents. 

No. 176—30,000 pounds 100 per cent Rag White Ledger Paper, 
Tub-sized, Air-dried, No. 48. Flat, cut 21x32, 2234x3134, 23x36, 
24x38, and 28x34 inches. Minimum order, 5,000 pounds. Haw- 
thorne Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., 21.75 cents. (New 
muslin clippings.) 

No. 177—40,000 pound, No. 56. Flat, cut 20x28, 21x32, 23x36, 
24x38, and 28x34 inches. Minimum order, 5,000 pounds. Haw- 
thorne Paper Company, 21.75 cents. (New muslin clippings). 

No. 178—20,000 pounds, No, 64. Flat, cut 18%x42, 21x32, 
23x36, and 28x34 inches. Minimum order, 5,000 pounds. Haw- 
thorne Paper Company, 21.75 cents. (New muslin clippings). 

No. 179—10,000 pounds, No. 72. Flat, cut 20x28, 21x32, 24x38. 
and 28x34 inches. Minimum order, 5,000 pounds. Hawthorne 
Paper Company, 21.75 cents. (New muslin clippings.) 

No. 180—8,000 pounds, No. 80. Flat, cut 21x32%4, and 21x42 
inches. Minimum order, 4,000 pounds. Hawthorne Paper Com- 
pany, 21.75 cents. (New muslin clippings.) 

No, 181—20,000 pounds, No. 88. - Flat, cut 20%4x24%4, 21x32%, 
and 223%4x31% inches. Minimum order, 5,000 pounds. Carew 
Manufacturing Company, So. Hadley Dalls, Mass., 24.40 cents. 
(New cotton cuttings from shirt and underwear factories). 


Minimum 
Barton, Duer & 


Flat, cut 20x28 


INDEX PAPER 


No. 184—100,000 pounds White sulphite Index, single-ply; 
bases, 2244x28% inches, 182 and 230 pounds. Flat, cut 21x32%, 
22%4x28%, and 2414x32% inches, projecting colored-paper marker 
between each 100 sheets. Minimum order, one weight, 10,000 
pounds. Cawthorne Paper Company, 7.23 cents. 

No. 185—5,000 pounds, bases 2234x28%4 inches, 280 and 362 
pounds. Flat, cut 21x32% and 22%4x28% inches, paper markers 
as above. Minimum order, one weight, 2,500 pounds. Virginia 
Paper Company, Washington, D, C., 7.491, C.L., 8.035 L.C.L. 

No. 186—6,000 pounds Colored, blue, buff, fawn, green, pink, 
salmon and yellow; bases 22%4x28% inches, 182 and 230 pounds. 
Flat, cut 21x321%4 and 2214x28%4 inches. Marked as above. Mini- 
mum order, one color, one weight, 2,000 pounds. No bidders. 

No. 187—6,000 pounds, bases 2214x28% inches, 280 and 362 
pounds. Flat, cut 21x32%4 and 22%4x28% inches. Markers as 
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above. Minimum order, one color, one weight, 2,000 pounds. 
No bidders. 

No. 187—6,000 pounds, bases 2214x28% inches, 280 and 362 
pounds. Flat, cut 21x32% and 22%4x28% inches, markers as 
above. Minimum order, one color, one weight, 2,000 pounds. 
No bidders. 

No. 190—50,000 pounds 50 per cent Rag White Index, single-ply ; 
basis, 22!4x28% inches, 182 and 230 pounds, Flat, cut 21x32% 
inches and 2244x28% inches. Minimum order, one weight, 
5,000 pounds. American Writing Paper Company, Inc., 14.43 


nts. 

“No. 191—15,000 pounds, bases 22%4x28% inches, 280 and 362 
pounds. Flat, cut 21x32% and 22%4x28%4 inches, markers as 
above. Minimum order, 1,500 pounds. Carew Manufacturing 
Company, 26.90 cents. 

No. 192—55,000 pounds colored, blue, buff, fawn, green, 
pink, salmon and yellow basis 22%4x28%, 1820 and 230 pounds. 
Flat, cut 21x32% and 22'%4x28™% inches, markers as above. Min- 
jmum order, one color, one weight, 2,000 pounds Carew Manu- 
facturing Company, 18.90 cents. 

No. 193—25,000 pounds, 280 and 362 pounds. Flat, cut as 
above. Minimum order, one color, one weight, 2,000 pounds. 
Carew Manufacturing Company, 31 cents. 

No. 196—100,000 pounds 100% Rag White and Cream Index, 
Single-ply, Tub-sized, Air-dried; basis 224%4x28% inches, approx- 
imately 206 pounds. Flat, cut 20'%x30% and 21x32% inches. 
Carew Manufacturing Company, 21.50 cents. 

Tissue PAPERS 

No. 197—5,000 pounds White Tissue Paper. Flat, 21x32 inches, 
18 pounds. Minimum order, 1,000 pounds. 
Company, 11.64 cents. 

No. 198—1,000 pounds Facing Stereo Tissue Paper; bases 
19x24 inches, 9 pounds. Rolls, 24 inches wide (3-inch cores). 
Minimum order, 500 pounds. Cauthorne Paper Company, 88.24 
cents. 


Virgima Paper 


Cover PAPER 


No. 201—170,000 pounds Colored Coated Cover Paper, India 
tint, light green, and primrose. Flat, 2614x41 inches, 208 pounds. 
The Old Dominion Paper Company, 7.649 cents. 

No. 203—20,000 pounds 25percentrag colored Antique cover 
paper, Quaker drab, robin’s egg and terra cotta. Fiat, 
20x25 inches, 96 pounds, in wrapped bundles, with project- 
ing colored markers between each 500 sheets. Minimum order, 
one color, 2,500 pounds. Ross P. Andrews, Receiver, 7.46 cents. 

No. 204—120,000 pounds, smooth, blue, brown, granite, 
green, pink, tea, and yellow; basis 20x26 inches, 100 pound. Flat, 
cut 20x25, and 33x46 inches, in wrapped bundles, as above, Min- 
imum order, one color, 5,000 pounds. Ross P. Andrews, Receiver, 
7.42 cents. 

No. 205—75,000 pounds 50 per cent rag, Colored Antique Cover 
paper, dawn, sage, goblin, blue, suede, khaki, and moss green. 
Flat, 20x25 inches, 96 pounds, in wrapped bundles, as above. 
Minimum order, one color, 5,000 pounds. Ross P. Andrews, 
Receiver, 8.49 cents. 

No. 206—1,000 sheets Cloth-lined Cover paper, brown, quaker, 
drab, russet, and white; bases, 20x26 inches; 130 pounds to 1000 
sheets. Flat, cut 20x25 inches. All bids rejected. 
; No. 207—4,000 pounds. Flat, cut 21x32 inches. 
jected. 

No. 208—5,000 pounds. Flat, cut 24x36 inches. All bids rejected. 


All bids re- 


MANILA PAPER 


No. 209—250,000 pounds Wood Manila Paper; bases, 24x36 
inches, 60 to 120 pounds. Flat, cut 21x32 and 25x38 inches, in 
wrapped bundles, with projecting colored paper markers between 
each S00 sheets. Lindemeyer & Harker, Baltimore, Md., 4.05 
cents. 

No. 210—240,000 pounds, bases, 24x36 inches, 60 to 120 
Pounds. Rolls, 9, 18, 21 and 27% inches (3-inch cores, except 
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9-inch rolls, which shall be wound on wooden plugs, 14-inch 
holes). International Paper Company, 4.11 cents. 

No. 211—80,000 pounds Sulphite Manila Paper; bases, 24x36 
inches, 100 to 160 pounds. Flat, any size, in wrapped bundles, 
with projecting colored paper marker between each 500 sheets. 
Ross P. Andrews, Receiver, 6.19 cents. 

(Orono Pulp & Paper Company, Bangor, Me.) 

No. 212—60,000 pounds, 160 pounds. Rolls 18-inches wide, 
(3-inch iron cores). Ross P. Andrews, Receiver, 6.09 cents. 
(Orono Pulp & Paper Company, Bangor, Me.) 

No. 213—5,000 pounds Rope Manila Paper; basis 24x36 inches, 
120 pounds. Flat, cut 24x36, 24x38, 27x38, 36x38, and 40x42 inches, 
in wrapped bundles of 500 sheets each. Minimum order, 5,000 
pounds: American Writing Paper Company (Inc.); 13.44 cents. 

No. 214—5,000 pounds, 140 pound. Flat, cut 24x36, 25x38, and 
36x48 inches; wrapped in bundles as above. Minimum order, 
5,000 pounds: American Writing Paper Company (Inc.); 13.44 
cents. 

No. 215—10,000 pounds, 160 pounds. Flat, cut 24x36, 27x38, 
33x33, 36x48, 28x38, and 40x40 inches, wrapped as above. Mini- 
mum order, 5,000 pounds: American Writing Paper Company 
(Inc.) ; 13.44 cents. 

No. 216—45,000 pounds, 280 pounds. Flat, cut 24x36 and 24x38 
inches, wrapped as above. Minimum order, 10,000 pounds: Vir- 
ginia Paper Company (Inc.); 10.10 cents. 


Krart PAPER 

No. 217—240,000 pounds No. 2 Kraft Wrapping Paper; bases 
24x36 inches, 60 to 160 pounds. Flat, cut any size, in wrapped 
bundles of 500 sheets: Ross P. Andrews, Receiver; 4.735 cents. 

No. 218—-400,000 pounds. Cut any size, folded, in wrapped bun- 
dles of 500 sheets each: Ross P. Andrews, Receiver; 4.735 cents. 

No. 219—300,000 sheets. Rolls, 11%, 24, 36, 39 and 48 inches 
wide, wound on wooden plugs, 1% inch hole, or on 3-inch iron 
cores as may be specified: The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Com- 
pany; 4.59 cents. 

No. 220—40,000 pounds No. 1 Kraft Paper, bases, 24x36 inches, 
120 and 160 pounds, Flat, cut any size, in wrapped bundles of 
500 sheets: Whitaker Paper Company, 5.72 cents. 


MANILA Tac Boarp 

No. 221—100,000 pounds High-Finish Sulphite Manila Tag Board; 
bases, 24x36 inches, 160 to 280 pounds. Flat, cut any size, mini- 
mum width 24 inches, maximum width 38 inches, in wrapped bun- 
dless of 500 sheets: American Writing Paper Co. (Inc.); 6.87 
cents. (Own mill.) 

No. 222—40,000 pounds of Wood Manila Tag Board; basis 
221%4x28% inches, 150 pounds. Rolls, 22 inches wide (6-inch 
cores): Dobler & Mudge; 4.16 cents. 

No. 223—150,000 pounds, 180 pounds. Flat, cut 12x18 and 
1414x1714 inches, in wrapped bundles of 500 sheets each: Whitaker 
Paper Company, 4.115 cents. 

No. 224—200,000 pounds Manila Calendered Tag Board; basis, 
2214x28% inches, approximately 148 pounds. Rolls, 23%4 and 26% 
inches wide (6-inch cores): Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Com- 
pany, 7.42 cents. 

No. 225—80,000 pounds Colored, blue, brown, green, pink, red, 
salmon and yellow; basis, 22%4x28%4 inches, approximately 148 
pounds. Rolls, 23% and 26% inches wide (6-inch cores). Mini- 
mum order, one color, 5,000 pounds: All bids rejected. 


Jute Tac 
No. 226—80,000 pounds Jute Tag Board; bases, 22%4x28% 
inches, 200 to 280 pounds. Flat, cut any size, minimum width 22 
inches, maximum width, 32 inches, in wrapped bundles of 500 
sheets each. Minimum order, one weight, 5,000 pounds: Virginia 
Paper Company (Inc.) ; 8.79 cents. 


Carp Boarp 


No. 301—45,000 pounds Manila Cardboard; bases, 22x28 inches, 
232, 268, and 392 pounds. Flat, cut 17x28, 21x32, and 2214x28% 


22 


inches, wrapped us above, with colored markers each 100 sheets. 
Minimum order, one weight, 3,000 pounds: Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany; 5.45 cents. 


RAILROAD Boarp, WHITE AND COLORED 


No. 302—70,000 sheets White Railroad Board. Flat, 22x28 
inches, 4 ply, each 100 sheets fully banded, packed in wooden 
cases. Minimum order, 5,000 sheets: Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company ; 26.03 cents. : 

No. 303—10,000 sheets, 8 ply, packed as above, minimum order, 
5,000 sheets: Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company; 37.90 cents. 

No. 304—15,000 sheets, 14 ply, each 50 sheets wrapped and packed 
as above. Minimum order, 500 sheets: Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company; 56.65 cents. . 

No. 305—300,000 sheets, Colored, ash gray, blue, buff, green, 
lemon, and orange. Flat 22x28 inches, 4 ply, each 100 sheets 
fully banded, packed in wooden cases. Minimum order, one color, 
5,000 sheets: United Paperboard Company (Inc), New York 
City; 28.72 cents. 

No. 306—250,000 pounds Colored Wood Bristol Board, buff, blue, 
gray, green, melon, pink, quaker drab, and yellow. Flat, 21x31 
inches, 204 pounds, in wrapped bundles of 500 sheets each, with 
projecting colored-paper marker between each 100 sheets: Ross 
P. Andrews, Receiver; 4.828 cents. 

No. 307—300,000 pounds, blue brown, buff, gray, green, melon, 
pink, and yellow; basis 22%4x28% inches, 200 pounds. Rolls, 20 
inches wide (6-inch cores): Reese & Reese; 4.78 cents (car lots). 

No. 308—300,000 pounds, Rolls, 20 inches wide (6-inch cores). 

No. 309—11,000,900 pounds U. S. Postal Card Bristol Board; 
basis, 22%2x28%% inches, 188 pounds. Rolls 33 inches wide and 34 
inches in diameter (6-inch cores): The Jessup & Moore Paper 
Company; 4.92 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


No. 351—3,000 pounds White Paraffin Paper. Flat, 24x38 inches, 
32 pounds. Minimum order, 1,000 pounds: Virginia Paper Com- 
pany, Inc.; 12.10 cents. 

No. 352—6,000 pounds White Gummed Paper. Flat, cut 17x22 
inches, 40 pounds, exclusive of weight of gum used; and 20x25 
inches, 54 pounds, exclusive of weight of gum used. Minimum 
order, one size, one weight, 1,000 pounds: Eureka Specialty Print- 
ing Company, Scranton, Pa.; $6.60, 17x22; $8.90, 20x25. 

No. 354—24,000 pounds White Blotting Paper. Flat, 19x24 
inches, 160 pounds, in wrapped bundles of 250 or 500 sheets. 
Minimum order, 4,000 pounds: Whitaker Paper Company; 6.425 
cents. 

No. 355—20,000 pounds Colored Blotting Paper (Manufacturers’ 
stock shade) buff and salmon. Flat, 19x24 inches, 160 pounds, in 
wrapped bundles of 250 or 500 sheets. Minimum order, 4,000 
pounds: Whitaker Paper Company; 6.425 cents. 

No. 356—30,000 pounds 25 per cent Rags White Blotting Paper. 
Flat, 19x24 inches, 160 pounds, in wrapped bundles of 250 or 500 
sheets. Minimum order, 4,000 pounds: Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany; 7.44 cents. 


No. 357—40,000 pounds Colored (Manufacturers’ stock shade), 
buff and salmon. Flat 19x24 inches, 160 pounds, in wrapped bun- 
dies of 250 or 500 sheets. Minimum order, one color, 4,000 pounds: 
Whitaker Paper Company; 7.44 cents. 

No. 258—15,000 pounds Desk Blotting Paper, blue and buff. 
Flat, 19x24 inches, 200 pounds, in wrapped bundles of 250 or 500 
sheets. Minimum order, one color, 5,000 pounds: Virginia Paper 
Company, Inc.; 6.64 cents. 

No. 359—100,000 pounds, moss green. As above. Minimum 
order, 10,000 pounds: Virginia Paper Company, Inc.; 7.04 cents. 

No. 360—3,000 pounds White Stereotype Molding Paper for 
paper process; basis 19x24 inches, 120 pounds. Rolls, 24 inches 


wide (3-inch cores). Minimum order, 1,000 pounds: Barton, Duer 
& Koch Paper Company; 10.0 cents. 

No. 361—2,000 pounds. Red, 80 pounds. _ Rolls, 24 inches wide 
(3-inch cores), minimum order 1,000 pounds: Barton, Duer & 
Koch Paper Company; 13.0 cents. 
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- thickness .0140 inch. Minimum order, 2,000 sheets: Virginia Paper 


No. 362—20,000 pounds Oiled Manila Tympan Paper; 
24x36 inches, approximately 200 pounds. Rolls, 38, 48, and § 
inches wide; maximum weight 150 pounds; wound on woode 
plugs, 1% inch hole. Minimum order, 5,000 pounds: Barton, Dye 
& Koch Paper Company; 8.40 cents. 

No. 363—2,000 pounds Plate Wiping Paper for Embossing 
Presses; basis, 24x36 inches, 100 pounds. Rolls, 24 inches Wide, 
wound on wooden plugs, 1% inch hole. Minimum order 1 
pounds: Ross P. Andrews, Receiver; 8.22 cents. 

No. 364—6,000 pounds Back Lining Paper for Case-making My. 
chines; basis 24x36 inches, 180 pounds. Rolls, 12 inches diam. 
eter, 94%, 1134, and 24 inches wide, wound on wooden pegs, 1¥. 
inch hole. Minimum order, 2,000 pounds: Cauthorne Paper Com. 
pany; 4.68 cents. 

No. 365—20,000 sheets Red Pressboard. 


Flat, 24x32 inches 


Company, Inc.; $6.90 per 100 sheets. 

No. 366—20,000 Gray. Flat, 30x36 inches, thickness .0300 inch 
Minimum order 5,000 sheets: Virginia Paper Company ; $21.11 pet 
100 sheets. 

No. 401—-1,000 pounds News Board. Flat, cut 26x38 inches, 
No. 120. (To be trimmed square on four sides). Minimum order 
500 pounds: Cauthorne Paper Company; 2.43 cents. 

No. 402—500,000 pounds Chip Board, basis 26x38 inches, No, 5, 
Flat, cut 21%4x32%4, 2414x38, 26x38, and 32%4x42% inches: United 
Paperboard Company (Inc.); 1.955 cents. 

No. 403—150,000 pounds Marble grained lined board; basis 26x38 
inches, No. 50. Flat, cut 22x32 inches: Whitaker Paper Company; 
3.657 cents. 

No. 404—40,000 pounds Strawboard. 
50: All bids rejected. 

No. 405—10,000 pounds Lined Strawboard. Flat, cut 26x% 
No. 50: Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company; 3.68 cents. 

No. 406—80,000 pounds Lined Boxboard, lined one side, basis 
26x38 inches, No. 40. Flat, cut 2414x34 inches. Minimum order 
36,000 pounds: La Boiteaux Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 2.55 cents. 

No. 407—680,000 pounds Binders Board, hard rolled, No. 2 qual- 
ity. Nos. 16, 20, 25, 30, 40. Flat, cut 25x30 inches. Minimum 
order 36,000 pounds: Dobler & Mudge, 2.97 cents. 

No. 408—200,000 pounds Binders Board, hard rolled, best qual- 
ity. Nos. 18, 20, -25, 30, 35, 40, 45. Flat, cut 20x30 inches, and 
22x28 inches: Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company; 5.00 cents. 


Flat, cut 26x38 inches, No. 


To Study Business Trends 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., February 6, 1928—Shifts and trends in 
the American business world are to be studied by a special com- 
mittee appointed by Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover. 
The names of the committee have not yet been made public but 
Secretary Hoover, himself, will act as chairman, and the Bureau 
of Economic Research of New York City will make the fact find- 
ing background. It is understood that the work will be carried 
on with private funds which have been donated for the purpose 
amounting to from $100,000 to $150,000, the name of the donor 
not having ben made public. This will be somewhat along the 
lines of the work done on the business cycle some years ago. 


Old Mullen Bros. Mill at St. Joseph Burned 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLaMazoo, Mich. February 1, 1928—The old Mullen Brothers 
mill at St. Joseph was destroyed by fire, Sunday afternoon of 
last week. Loss is placed at $200,000, with $35,000 in insurance. 
The building, mostly of frame work, burned rapidly, and the loss 
extended to both machinery and stock on hand, Several & 


plosions were heard within the mill, but no personal injuries t 
sulted. The cause of the fire is a mystery. 

Only recently Chicago and St. Joseph capitalists had formed the 
St. Joseph Box and Board Company-.to take over the plant and 
operate it. 
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New Paper Carton Plant for Fox River Valley 


Site of Valley Paper Mills, Located at West Menasha, Purchased by Wisconsin Carton Co., of 
Neenah—Officials Not Yet Ready to Reveal Building Plans—Arrangements for Financ- 
ing Project Accomplished—Capital Stock of Wisconsin Carton Co. to be Doubled 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLteton, Wis., February 6, 1928.—Erection of a new carton 
factory in the Fox River Valley is seen in the announcement made 
this week by the Wisconsin Carton Company, of Neenah, Wis., 
that it has purchased the mill site of the Valley Paper Mills, lo- 
cated at West Menasha, Wis. None of the details of the building 
plans has been revealed by the officers. 

Arrangements for the financing of the project were also ac- 
complished by a series of amendments to the articles of incorpora- 
tion. The capital stock has been increased from $100,000 to 
$200,000, consisting of 1,000 shares of common stock at $100 a 
share, and 1,000 shares of preferred stock at $100. 

The Wisconsin Carton Company was incorporated in July, 
1927, and it was reported at that time that the plant of the defunct 
Elm Paper Box Company, Neenah, was to be taken over and 
placed in operation. The principal owners are James T. Mader, of 
Appleton, Wis., Alfred J. Danke, of Neenah, Wis., and Adam 
Schwartzbauer, Menasha, Wis. 

With the purchase of this mill site, liquidation of the Valley 
Paper Mills practically is completed. This was a post-war con- 
cern that intended to erect a mill for the manufacture of glassine, 
grease-proof paper and other products. The project was aban- 
doned after the foundation of the mill was completed, because of 
the post-war slump. Several attempts were made to establish 
the company, but the project finally was given up and liquidation 
authorized. 

Ahdawagam’s Fine Report 


An increase in business of 25 per cent for the year 1927, and an 
outlook for greater production in 1928 are shown by reports sub- 
mitted at the annual meeting of stockholders of the Ahdawagam 
Paper Products Company, of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., held this 
week, C. K. Crouse, sales manager, stated that the business al- 
ready contracted for is in excess of a year ago. 

All members of the board of directors were re-elected. They 
are: Henry A. Sampson, president; I. P. Witter, vice president; 
F. R. Walsh, secretary-treasurer and manager, and G. W. Mead 
and P. C. Daly. The company now has about seventy persons on 
its payroll. 

Rhinelander Building Campaign 

Need for additional productive capacity has made it necessary 
for the Rhinelander Paper Company, of Rhinelander, Wis., to 
embark upon a building campaign. A new power house and a new 
finishing room are to be started at once, with the expectation of 
completing the work by June Ist. A new paper machine also 
will be installed. The daily capacity thus will be increased from 
2% tons of glassine paper to about 35 tons. A larger working 
force will be added as soon as the improvements are completed. 

Hummel & Downing Provide for Expansion 

Provisions for future expansion have been made by the Hummel 
and Downing Company, box manufacturers, Milwaukee, Wis., 
by the purchase of a large tract of land. According to George E. 
McKowen, secretary, the deal includes seventeen lots fronting on 


the Milwaukee River, and having a depth of 152 feet. The deal 
involves an expenditure of about $50,000. 


Safety Conference Plans 


All plans for the fourth annual Fox River Valley Safety Con- 
ference will be completed at a meeting of representatives of vari- 
ous industries at Oshkosh, Wis., early next week. The conference 
is to be held at Oshkosh in June, with an approximate attendance 


of 1,500. It is expected that Glenn Frank, president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will be the principal speaker. Those from 
the paper industry assisting in the arrangements are H. J. Hoy- 
man, Neenah, Wis., William Ashe, Kaukauna, Wis., and W. J. 
Peacock, Green Bay, Wis. 


Paper Mill Workers Wages 


Wages of paper mill workers averaged $25.25 weekly during 
the last year, according to a survey made among Wisconsin indus- 
tries. This industry compared quite favorably with other lines 
of occupation, and represents almost the average per week for all 
plants of every kind, since the general wage was found to be 
$25.45. Only a few trades were above the paper and pulp mills, 
including machinery, printing, construction and several specialty 
lines. 

Mill Executives Honored 


Educational circles have chosen two paper mill executives within 
the last week for high honors, George W. Mead, president of the 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, of Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., and S. F. Shattuck, treasurer of the Kimberly-Clark 
Company, Neenah, Wis. 

Mr. Mead has been appointed by Governor Fred R. Zimmerman 
as a member of the Board of Regents of the University of Wis- 
consin. The manufacturer is a graduate of that institution and 
has been keenly interested in its affairs. He is also a trustee of 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

The post given Mr. Shattuck is that of High Commissioner of 
the Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association. This repre- 
sents a new athletic conference embodying Lawrence, Beloit, 
Ripon and Carroll colleges, all of Wisconsin. He heads the 
executive board, composed of faculty representatives from each 
school. Mr. Shattuck is a trustee of Carroll College, of Wau- 
kesha, Wis., and Mrs. Shattuck is a trustee of Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wis. 


News of the Industry 


Mills of the Marinette and Menominee Paper Company, at 
Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich., have been entered in the 
National Safety Contest starting January 1. Large bulletins have 
been posted at the plant and are changed frequently, stimulating 
the employees to greater safety. These are illuminated so they 
may be seen at night as well. The company maintains a crew 
which builds and maintains safety guards on all machinery. Daily 
safety inspections have been started, and are found to be of con- 
siderable value. 

A fatal accident occurred Thursday afternoon at the Kimberly- 
Clark Company’s mill at Kimberly, Wis. William Karlmund, 45, 
of Manitowoc, Wis., was killed when he fell fifteen feet from 
the hopper of a drum barker in the woodroom. The victim was 
not an employee of the mill, but was working for the Manitowoc 
Engineering Works, which has a crew on duty there. 

H. E. Moore has been appointed superintendent of the Menasha 
Paper Mills, Menasha, Wis., to succeed Charles Martin. The 
latter has left for the Pacific Coast to take a new position there. 
Mr. Moore was in charge of the Ball Brothers Paper Mills, of 
Noblesville, Ind. The Menasha plant was closed for a few days 
this week while additional electric motors were being installed, 
but will resume on Monday, February 6. 


Fire damage was caused by a blaze this week at the Peshtigo 
Paper Company, Peshtigo, Wis. A chip bin high in the tower of 
the east side mill became ignited and it took firemen an hour and 
a half to subdue the flames. 
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Paper Production Decreases for December 


\ The total production of paper for the month of December, 
for all identical mills reporting to the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, was 530,505 tons as compared with 557,392 tons for 
November, a decrease of 5 per cent. 


Total identical mill production of all grades of pulp for De- 
cember totaled 186,986, a 2 per cent decrease over the produc- 
tion of 190,804 tons in November. 


COMPARATIVE REPORT OF PAPER OPERATIONS IN IDENTICAL 
MILLS FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1927 


‘ Prac- Stocks 
Number | tical Pro- on hand 
Grade of production duc- % of Ship- % of end of 
mills capacity tion capacity ments capacity month 
News Print ....... 71 147,498 119,312 81 ,883 84 20,877 
re 66 113,516 94,683 83 96,539 85 53,436 
Paper Board ...... 116 264,238 175,519 66 173,225 66 44,331 
I 73 62,498 48,849 78 46,464 74 48,276 
eee 20 15,496 12,340 80 11,059 71 10,166 
1 Ne ip 74 33,670 30,509 91 29,812 89 40,835 
aS 46 14,352 12,943 90 13,092 91 13,814 
Hanging .......... 9 7,202 5,806 81 6,137. 85 3,25 
Felts and Building. 13 13,702 9,310 68 10,065 73 2,029 
Other Grades ..... 60 29,510 21,234 72 21,219 72 17,698 
Total—All Grades 701,682 530,505 76 531,495 76 254,719 


COMPARATIVE REPORT OF WOOD PULP OPERATIONS IN IDEN- 
TICAL MILLS FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1927 


On On 
Number hand Produc- Used Shipped hand 
Grade of firstof tionfor durin; during end of 
mills month month mont month month 
Ground Wood Pulp....... 85 91,756 83,546 80,90 3,978 90,424 
julphite News Grade..... 38 9,384 36,435 33,214 2,508 10,097 
Sulphite Bleached ....... 22 2,495 23,536 21,348 1,945 2,738 
Sulphite Easy Bleaching. . 7 1,844 3,484 3,107 285 1,936 
Sulphite Mitscherlich...... 6 408 7,378 868 1,263 655 
Sulphate Pulp ........... 10 2,918 15,237 14,173 1,103 2,879 
: i Shabheedssesdse 11 2,378 17,325 13,016 3,768 2,919 
Pulp—Other Grades ...... 2 162 | ra 42 165 
Total—All Grades...... 111,345 186,986 171,626 14,892 111,813 
PAPER REVIEW FOR TWELVE MONTHS IN 1927 
Number Stocks on hand 
Grade of Production Shipments end of month, 
i net tons net tons net tons 
News Print 1,485,495 1,474,521 20,877 
ES 1,101,348 1,094,414 53,018 
Paper Board 2,301,768 2,303,656 43,022 
Wrapping 617,396 601,338 48,756 
DE cMinsstasvesnsccce 151,668 150,560 10,166 
Fine 359,051 359,922 40,835 
Tissue ..... 173,183 171,875 14,662 
Hanging 9 68,760 68,460 3,257 
Felts and Building.... 13 121,818 122,026 2,029 
Other Grades ........ 60 263,889 263,172 17,698 
Total—All Grades .. 6,644,376 6,609,944 254,320 
WOOD PULP REVIEW FOR TWELVE MONTHS IN 1927 
Number 
Grade of Pro- On hand 
mills duction Used Shipped end of month 
Ground Wood Pulp..... 91 1,025,656 1,033,039 32,597 90,424 
Sulphite News Grade... 38 481,09 447,276 * 32,467 10,097 
Sulphite Bleached ...... 23 284,661 253,758 31,576 2,738 
Sulphite Easy Bleaching 7 48,135 40,964 6,153 1,936 
Sulphite Mitscherlich.... 6 81,791 70,278 11,654 655 
Sulphate Pulp ......... 10 198,717 180,974 17,090 2,879 
TEED Reielcn 040 0ce 11 200,283 146,811 53,275 2,919 
Pulp—Other Grades..... 2 524 186 185 165 
Total—All Grades.... 2,320,860 2,173,286 184,997 111,813 


Patent Suit Against L. L. Brown Dismissed 


The suit in equity brought against the L. L. Brown Paper 
Company, of Adams, Mass., by the Byron Weston Company, of 
Dalton, Mass., charging infringement .of a patent covering its 
process of making flexible hinge paper has been terminated by 
the withdrawal of an appeal from the decision of the United 
States District Court, at Boston, which found in favor of the 
L. L. Brown Paper Company. 


Following the decree of Judge Morton, who ruled that the 
L. L. Brown Paper Company’s improved method of making a 
flexible hinge in paper was not an infringement of the plaintiff’s 
method, the Byron Weston Company filed an appeal to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals at the same time made a _ request 
for a re-hearing by Judge Morton The re-hearing was granted 
but Judge Morton declined to alter his original opinion and his 
decree in favor of the L. L. Brown Paper Company now be- 
comes final by reason of the withdrawal of the appeal. 


Kalamazoo Mill Executives Discuss Stream Improv, 
ment 


KALAMAzo0, Mich., February 6, 1928.—The American Paper 
and Pulp Association’s engineer, C. M. Baker, met with repre. 
sentatives of the Kalamazoo mills last week to discuss one o 
the common and important problems of the industry, namely, 
waste utilization and stream improvement. Mr. Baker outlined 
the program of the association’s national committee on Waste 
utilization and stream improvement, and discussed his activities 
in this matter since the Chicago meeting of the committee in 
November last. 

The following mills, through their representatives, as liste 
below, assured Mr. Baker of their desire to cooperate with 
him in effort to develop waste utilization and stream improve. 
ment through the pooling of their experience and research: 
Felix Pagenstecher, President, Bryant Paper Company, Kalama. 
zoo; Geo. W. Gilkey, Secretary, Treasurer, Michigan Powe 
Company, Plainwell; J. Kindleberger, President and R. A. Hay- 
ward of Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, Kalama. 
zoo; W. A. Hodge, Secretary & Manager, Western Board and 
Paper Company, Kalamazoo; Wm. J. Lawrence, Western Paper 
Making Chemical Company, Kalamazoo; Geo. Gerpheide, Presi- 
dent, Hawthorne Paper Company, Kalamazoo; Lewis Dicken- 
son, Standard Paper Company, Kalamazoo; E. Stone, Mac Sim 
Bar Company, Ostego; Merrill B. King, President, Rex Paper 
Company, Kalamazoo; G. S. Davis, -Secretary, Allied Paper 
Mills, Kalamazoo; A. E. .Curtenius, Secretary, Treasurer, Kal- 
amazoo Paper Company, Kalamazoo, and W. M. Loveland, 
President, Watervliet Paper Company, Kalamazoo. 

Mr. Baker reported at some length on the present situation 
regarding cooperation between state and mill officials, em- 
phasizing the desirability of ascertaining precisely what the 
situation was as regards need for stream improvement, as effected 
by the effluent from pulp and paper mills, and the desirability 
of the utmost harmonious cooperation between the industry and 
the state officials involved. 

Proposed legislation providing for scientific investigation and 
the development of economical and practical methols of waste 
disposal to prevent stream pollution, as outlned in the Browne 
Bill H. R. 8561—was also discussed by Mr. Baker. This matter 
was subsequently gone into further with officials of the U. S. 
Forest ervice, with the thought that it might be possible to 
tie this up with the McSweney-McNary Bill, and thus obtain the 
necessary appropriations and the direct cooperation of the Forest 
Service, while at the same time, eliminating the objectionable 
and unnecessary focus of attention by the public on the pulp 
and paper industry in connection with its mill effluent, which 
would result from the Browne Bill. 


Finds for Continental Bag & Paper Corp. 
CrROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., February 8, 1928—C. E. Simmons, an 
Examiner of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has prepared 
a proposed report for the Commission in the case of the Continen- 
tal Bag and Paper Mills Corporation against the Atlantic City 
Railroad company. The examiner found that the rate charged 
on paper bags, in carloads, and on paper bags and wrapping paper 
in mixed carloads is applicable but unreasonable. Reparation is 
awarded and a reasonable rate prescribed for the future. 


Longview Fibre Co. Ships East 
(From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., February 3, 1928—The Longview Fibre Com- 
pany loaded 330 tons of fiber board on the steamer Lewis Lucken- 
bach the lasts week in January for Boston and Philadelphia con- 
signment. This plant since it started operations in October has 
been turning out regular shipments of their product. 
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More News Print Mergers Rumored in Canada 


Complete Consolidation of Organizations Operating in St. Maurice Valley District Foreshadowed 
—Negotiations Afoot For Bringing Wayagamack and Port Alfred Interests Into Line— 
Wayagamack Pulp & Paper Co. May Absorb Dryden Paper Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Montreal, Que., February 6, 1928.—Still more news print 
mergers are coming shortly if rumor is true. For the moment 
events seem to be moving toward a complete consolidation of all 
the companies operating in the St. Maurice Valley, the center of 
the news print industry in the Province of Quebec. In this con- 
nection it is said that negotiations are afoot for bringing the 
Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company and the Port Alfred 
Company into line, it being agreed that a tremendous saving in 
logging operations might be effected if these companies were to 
become a part of the Canada Power and Paper Company, as the 
new St. Maurice-Laurentide merger company is called. 

Another rumor has it that the Wayagamack company will ab- 
sorb the Dryden Paper Company, of Dryden, Ont. The latter 
company is now being operated under a receivership, whereas the 
Wayagamack company is in a strong position. The present market 
value of Wayagamack’s shares places a value on the stock out- 
standing of some $12,000,000 as against $5,000,000, the figure at 
which the shares are carried on the books. The company recently 
sold limits in, Gaspe to the International Paper Company for 
$1,300,000—a factor which again strengthens Wayagamack’s posi- 
tion. 

The reason fir the rumor that Wayagamack may secure Dryden 
is the fact that both companies produce sulphate pulp and kraft 
paper. While “Vayagamack, through its wholly owned subsidiary, 
Wayagamack News, produces 160 tons of news print daily, yet its 
kraft pulp and paper production is still the dominant end of the 
business. 

One argument in favor of bringing together these two mills 
consists in the strategic location of Dryden to handle western 
orders, thus eliminating heavy freight charges on Western ship- 
ments made at Wayagamack’s plant at Three Rivers. 


While nothing may come of these suggested further mergers in 
the industry, yet the persistency of the rumors probably indicates 
that negotiations along some of the foregoing lines have at least 
been started. 


Bathurst Company to Expand 


It is officially announced that plans are under way for further 
developments and extensions to the plant of the Bathurst Lumber 
Company, of Bathurst, N. B. This company was recently acquired 
by the Canadian Power and Paper Investments, Ltd., in a deal 
involving $10,500,000. The proposal is to install an additional 
news print mill this year, and probably develop an additional 5,000 
or 10,000 h.p. The property includes a news print mill, sulphate 
and sulphite pulp mulls, timber estimated to contain 20,000,000 cords 
of pulp wood and a 10,000,000 h.p. hydro-electric development, and 
undeveloped powers capable of developing an additional 50,000 h.p. 


Stetson-Cutler Changes Name 


Stetson, Cutler & Co., Ltd. (the wholly owned subsidiary of 
Fraser Company, Ltd.), has obtained supplementary letters patent 
changing its name to that of Restigouche Company, Ltd. There 
is no change in the issued capital stock which is 250,000 shares of 
no par value common but new financing is to be undertaken 
shortly. 

The company holds under lease from the Province of Quebec 
286 square miles of timber lands on the watershed of the Resti- 
gouche River; and under lease from the Province of New Bruns- 
wick 539 square miles on the Restigouche, 137 square miles on the 
Green River, and 333 square miles on the Tobique River (both the 
latter being tributary to the St. John River), a total area of 1,295%4 


square miles, estimated to contain about 7,000,000 cords of pulp 
wood 

The company also owns a sawmill property at Athol, near 
Campbellton, N. B., with an annual capacity of 30,000,000 feet b.m. 
lumber and 25,000,000 laths. 

The directors of the company are identical with those of the 
Fraser Company. 

Huge Water Power Projects 

By far the largest project for the develoment of hydro-electric 
energy yet put forward in Canada has been submitted to the 
Dominion government and the Government of Quebec by a syndi- 
cate in which Frank P. Jones, former president of the Canada 
Cement Company is one of the leading figures. The project is 
sponsored by the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Company, 
of which R. O. Sweezey is president. The project is to utilize 
the whole flow of the St. Lawrence River in the drop which that 
river takes of 83 feet from Lake St. Francis to Lake St. Louis, a 
few miles west of Montreal. It is estimated that 2,000,000 h.p. 
could be developed here. A feature of the proposal is to divert 
the flow of water from the present bed of the St. Lawrence into 
a canal to be built through what is now farming land. The canal 
would be 13 miles long, 27 feet deep, and no less than half a mile 
wide. It would form an important link in the proposed St. Law- 
rence deep waterway from Montreal to the Great Lakes, and the 
proposal is to provide this canal and present it as a free gift to the 
country in return for permission to develop the power. The 
reason why the canal would be so wide is that in a narrow canal 
the flow would be too large to allow ships to be kept in control. 

At first only 500,000 h.p. will be developed, and that remaining 
will come into use as the situation demands. 

This enormous undertaking will cost in its initial stages about 
$65,000,000, fifteen millions of which represents the cost of 
making the channel satisfactory for navigation. Other estimates 
indicate a cost of $200,000,000. for the completed enterprise. The 
cost of power developed by the first unit will be about $11.50 per 
horse power, while subsequent cost will be reduced to $9 per 
horse power. When only 500,000 h.p. is developed, two canals, 
paralleling one another will be operated. But as more power is 
developed, the land in between will be dredged out. 

Mr. Jones is now in England and is understood to have com- 
pleted provisional contracts with English concerns to establish 
industrial plants here that would utilize practically all the initial 
500,000 h.p. proposed to be developed. 

Meanwhile a contract has been awarded this week for a power 
development on the Back River which flows along the north shore 
of the Island of Montreal. The undertaking, which will cost in 
the neighborhood of $8,000,000, will develop 65,000 h.p. under a 
26-foot head. It is being carried out by the Montreal Light, Heat 
and Power Company which is closely allied with the Shawinigan 
interests. 


Illinois Envelope Co. Has Good Year 

KataMAzoo, Mich., February 6, 1928—The past year has been 
a very good one for the Illinois Envelope Company, according to 
reports issued at the annual meeting. The plant has operated 
at capacity the major portion of the 12 mounths’ period. 

W. B. Milham, V. T. Barker, M. S. McKinstry, C. A. Fox, 
O. A. Milham, Charles Clarage and Abe. Van Bochove were re- 
elected directors. The officers are: W. B. Milham, president; 
V. T. Barker, vice president; secretary-treasurer and general man- 
ager, M. S, McKinstry. 
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Paper Trade Outlook Brighter in Philadelphia 


Book Papers and Other Grades of Printers’ and Publishers’ Supplies in Better Request—De. 
mand for Cover Papers and Writing Papers Alsp Fairly Active—Wrapping Paper Mov- 
ing in Excellent Volume—Paper Stock Still Rather Spotty 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 6, 1928—Opening days of the new 
month brought a brighter aspect to the paper industry in so far 
as the course of business was concerned. Demand for book 
papers and other grades of printers and publishers supplies in- 
creased. While there were no broadly scattered evidences of a 
boom, a considerable volume of paper was sold under contract. 
The larger orders were for book papers. Covers and writing 
grades were also fairly active. 

A spreading demand for course papers was noted, with a 
specially active market for wrappings. Keener competitive bid- 
ding for orders has been responsible for inroads upon the prices 
of krafts and many coarse paper specialties. In order to clean 
out old stocks that were held over from inventory local dis- 
tributors are quoting below mill values. The mills are securing 
sufficient business to warrant steadier prices, but local dealers 
are not listing their wares along the same steady trend that manu- 
facturers have followed. Tissues are weak and appear to be the 
only unsteady commodity among the locally manufactured paper 
products. The mills have been offering tissues as low as 60 cents 
per ream. This applies to manila tissues, No. 2 white, and grades 
made of sulphite pulp. 

Activity in the Pennsylvania mills has slightly increased, orders 
are fairly good, warranting continued production at present levels 
for the entire run of February. Though operating below capacity, 
the mills are still holding fairly well to the 1026 levels of pro- 
duction. 

Though many of the commoner grades continue active, the 
paper stock market has taken a spotty turn. A few of the higher 
priced raw materials have been in demand but orders are lower 
than the normal seasonal requirements. Rags are lagging, along 
with the higher priced paper stocks. Roofing materials are among 
the active grades in the rag stocks. 

Testimonial Banquet for Morgan H. Thomas 


Employes of the Garrett-Buchanan Company joined in the 
testimonial dinner tendered the newly elected president of the 
company, Morgan H. Thomas, held at the Rittenhouse Hotel, on 
Thursday evening February 3. Testifying to the amity and good 
will existing between executives and employees, two hundred 
members of the staff joined in the extension of the compliments 
of the workers to the chief officers of the concern around the 
banquet board, in the many diversions furnished in the enter- 
tainment program and with the informal talks that were inter- 
spersed throughout the dining hour. With the introductory mes- 
sage of Vice President and General Manager Edward H. Keller, 
the association of the newly elected president of the company as 
successor to the late John H. Sinex was outlined from the early 
days when he joined the concern in the accounting department 
through the various steps of his rise to chief of the executive 
staff and finally the presidency of the firm, one of the largest in 
this section of the country. The harmony existing between Mr. 
Thomas and his staff of workers throughout the many years of 
his connection with the company, his achievements in the civic, 
fraternal, religious and business life of the community, were 
outlined by Vice President Keller as he extended to the head of 
the company the good wishes of his co-workers, many of whom 
have become co-operative share holders under the recent re- 
organization that followed the death of Mr. Sinex. 

As toast master and chairman of the committee that arranged 
the testimonial, Mr. Keller introduced President Thomas who 
gave expression to his appreciation of the practical evidence of 


their good will and the consideration which prompted the even. 
ing’s testimony of hearty accord with his administration of the 
company’s business. He thanked the workers for the past co- 
operation and pleaded for the continued interest of his asso- 
ciates in promoting the welfare of the firm. Then Joseph S§, 
Weaver was'called on as emissary from the staff of employees and 
executives in presenting a handsome leather, gold monogramed 
golf bag as a memento of the loyalty and fealty of the associates 
to the new head of the firm. 

Those who served on the committee of arrangements were 
Joseph S. Weaver, vice president and manager of the wrapping 
paper department and Harold Wollaver, assistant treasurer and 
auditor of the company and the Ladies who presided as hostesses 
—Misses Tess Seese and Nellie Mureanel. Following the dinner 
there was a program of music and songs winding up the late 
evening with a dance accompanied by a modern orchestra. An- 
nouncement was made of other get-together functions which will 
become annual events in the business family of the Garrett- 
Buchanan Company throughout the coming years. 

Paper Mfg. Co. Entertains 

Following its annual dinner and social session with its Phila- 
delphia distributors, held in early January, the District of Co- 
lumbia Paper Manufacturing Company gave further evidence of 
its interest and co-operation with the trade by an educational tour 
of its mills for the Quaker City dealers. The local distributors 
and several sales representatives journeyed from Philadelphia 
on January 23 to join in the hospitality which the mill officials 
extended the following day. On January 24 they were escorted 
to the mills by the president of the Company, G. L. Nicholson and 
Sales Manager W. W. Langtry. From the preparation of the 
raw materials through the beater rooms, and other departments 
of the mills, the dealers were shown the details of paper making 
carried out by the concern in the manufacture of its line of fine 
papers and specialties in blottings, box covers, and index bristols. 
These steps of manufacture had previously been outlined in the 
meeting held in January at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 

With the tour of the mills completed in the early afternoon the 
group of local paper men were guests of the company at the 
luncheon served in the mills and then were taken for a sight seeing 
tour of Washington under direct escort of the mill officials. 
Those from the Philadelphia trade who were present were: Lind- 
say Paper Company, H. C. Henzel, J. A. McIntire, and David 
Lindsay Evans; Raymond and McNutt Company, Frank Berry, 
Milton K. Christine, C. Garrett, R. W. Christy, D. Grillet, and 
L. S. Bishop; Whiting Patterson Company, Inc., J. G. Hamilton, 
W. R. Armacost, A. F. Haise and G. H. Beatty and Wilcox, and 
Walter Furlong Company, T. S. Furlong and L. S. Megargee. 


Smythe Appointed Delegate To National Meeting 


At the meeting of the Wrapping Paper Division of the Phila- 
delphia Paper Trade Association held last Wednesday at the 
Bourse Restaurant, the election of T, H. B. Smythe of J. L. N. 
Smythe Co., as delegate to the National Convention was effected. 
Mr. Smythe, who last year was elected vice president of the 
association, will represent the wrapping paper section of the local 
organization. 


Paper Men To Join in Typothetae Frolic 
In the combined banquet and frolic of paper men and allied as- 
sociates in the graphic arts industries to be held on February 
14, there will be a colorful entertainment provided. The 1928 
Graphic Arts Frolic is to be a piratical affair, with Captain Kidd 
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and his merry associates joining in the entertainment and ban- 
quet at the Penn Athletic Club. The guests from the trade and 
its allied industries will all be costumed in the romantic garb 
of the days when the buccaneers roamed the high seas, while the 
fair sex will be matched in the jaunty and colorful costumes of 
lady pirates. Plans for the entertainment and dinner have been 
completed for the combined Valentine Day festivities and yearly 
fellowship gathering of the trades. 


Scott Paper Co. Makes Record Shipment 

A record shipment of Scott Tissues was made by the manu- 
facturers of toilet and tissue papers from the Chester plant of the 
Scott Paper Company in late January to the Middle West. The 
three railroads covering the middle western distribution centers 
over which shipments of the paper were made were the Reading, 
Western Maryland, and Chesapeake and Ohio. According to the 
railroad officials this shipment, which required 25 cars, established 
anew record for this class of freight. 

Paper House Supplies Door Prizes 

Door Prizes for the bi-monthly meeting of the Typothetae of 
Philadelphia were supplied by W. W. Seary of the D. L. Ward 
Company when the combined session of paper men and printers 
was held on January 31. The meeting of the paper-printer 
trades was addressed by Julius Weyl, of the Typothetae, during 
the noon hour when the joint session was held in the Public 
Ledger Club Rooms on the 11th floor of the Public Ledger Build- 
ing, where the seasonal gatherings have been featured this winter. 

Philadelphia Quartz Company Appointments 

Following established custom, the members and staff of the 
Philadelphia Quartz Company gathered at the Down Town Club, 
Philadelphia, on Tuesday evening, January 24, for their annual 
“get-together” and dinner. More than 100 people attended, in- 
duding Carl F. Wolcott, W. H. Buxton, Jr., H. M. Fricke, H. 
K. Steptoe, F. R. MacGonagle, F. Homer Bell, J. R. Jones and 
_W. Wichterman, field representatives; W. Smith, R. S. Pilking- 
ton, J. H. Biddle, J. Barker, J. W. Walker, R. Farmer, works 
superintendents. 

An announcement was made by William T. Elkinton, president, 
of the appointment of J. Passmore Elkinton as sales director, 
Edwin A. Russell as sales manager, and Carl F. Wolcott as field 
assistant sales manager. 


News of the Pacific Northwest 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., February 3, 1928.—Miss Elizabeth Leadbetter, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Leadbetter of Park ave- 
nue, Portland, Ore., was married in January to Martin Cronin, 
Jr. The wedding was an elaborate home affair at the home of 
the bride, who was given in marriage by her father. She was 
attended by her sister, Miss Dorothy Leadbetter. F. W. Lead- 
better is one of the largest owners of paper and pulp properties 
in the west, his principal mills and organizations including the 
Columbia River Paper Mills at Vancouver, Washington; The Ore- 
gon Pulp and Paper Company, Salem; California-Oregon Mills in 
Los Angeles, and Vancouver Kraft Mills at Port Mellon, B. C. 

Herman Sherrei has been appointed assistant superintendent at 
the Hawley Pulp & Paper Company’s plant at Oregon City, Ore., 
of which George Pusey is superintendent. Mr. Sherrei was for- 
merly with the mills of the Leadbetter organizations. 

Portland Fibreboard Products, Inc., now has offices at 210 
Henry Building, Portland, Ore. 

The Oregon Pulp and Paper Company has moved its San 
Francisco headquarters into the new Russ Building in that city. 
The plant of this company is located in Salem, Ore. 

J. P: V. Fagan, formerly sulphite superintendent at the West 
Linn plant of the Crown-Willamette Company, is now serving in 
that capacity at Camas, Wash., in the mill of the company in that 
place. He succeeds S. A. Salmonson who has been transferred 
to West Linn to Mr. Fagan’s former position. 
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Further Improvements at Rhinelander 


RHINELANDER, Wis., February 6, 1928.—Contracts have been 
awarded covering an extensive program of expansion for the 
Rhinelander Paper Company, it was announced last week by 
William Eibel, manager of the company. 

Work approved by the company officials includes: Construction 
and installation of a new paper machine; a complete new power 
house; glassine finishing room. Construction began February 1. 

The Beloit Iron Works of Beloit, Wis., will build the new paper 
machine. This machine is especially designed for the manufac- 
ture of glassine and greaseproof and will possess all of the latest 
improvements for a machine making glassine and greaseproof. 
The mill now has a production of 20 tons of glassine and grease- 
proof papers, and when the new unit is in operation the output 
will be approximately 35 tons daily. This machine will be in 
operation late in September. ; 

Contract for the new boilers has been awarded to the Babcock 
& Wilcox Company, and contract for the stokers has been awarded 
to the American Engineering Company, of Philadelphia. The 
program calls for two 834 h.p. Stirling boilers, with room in the 
new boiler house for additional units. 

The contract for the new glassine finishing room has been 
awarded to C. R. Meyer & Sons Company, of Oshkosh, Wis. 
The plans call for a two-story 85x96 feet steel, brick and concrete 
building. Work has already been started on this. 

This new work comes on the heels of the heavy program of 
expansion inaugurated in 1927. Last year’s activities included the 
installation of a high density bleaching system, a water filtration 
plant, added beating equipment, refrigerating plant, new acid 
recovery system and other important improvements. 

All of this work will be under the direct supervision of Folke 
Becker, general superintendent, who is considered one of the 
leading authorities on glassine and greaseproof in the country. 
The engineering work is being handled directly by the mill en- 
gineering organization under G. H. Suhs. 


To Design Wrappers for Sisalkraft 

So many widely varying uses have been found for a new pro- 
duct, Fibreen, in the wrapping of shipments of all kinds that 
the Sisalkraft Company, Chicago, has retained the Don L. Quinn 
Company to design and test various wrappers proposed for ship- 
ping manufactured products protected by this new material. Mr. 
Quinn is well known in the shipping container field, as he was 
one of the pioneer engineers to take up the work of designing and 
testing packing cases and wrappings of all kinds. 

When the department of commerce under Secretary Hoover’s 
conservation policy undertook the formulation of definite rules 
for packing, Mr. Quinn was called in to help. His long, prac- 
tical experience was exceedingly valuable to the government, 
and the commerce department’s handbook, “Packing. for For- 
eign Markets,” contains much of his work. 

In his present laboratories Mr. Quinn has installed probably 
the most complete array of testing apparatus found in a com- 
mercial laboratory. Machines of many kinds are found in the 
Quinn laboratories, but the most striking one is a large revolving 
drum. Boxes and bundles under test are placed in this drum and 
are bounced and dropped against various obstructions in the 
drum. In this way they receive all the shocks and strains ordi- 
narily received in shipping, and a definite opinion of the con- 
tainer’s efficiency can be made. 

As requests are received, the Sisalkraft Company submits full 
information to the Quinn laboratories, and a proper wrapping is 
designed. Several of these are then made up and are used for 
testing ability to withstand water and moisture, tearing, pounding, 
friction, and other factors met in shipping. Sometimes the test- 
ing reveals weak spots, which are then eliminated in a new de- 
sign. By continuing this process officials of the Sisalkraft Com- 
pany report they can give shippers information as to savings 
possible through use of Fibreen wrappers in a minimum of time. 
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Paper Business Generally Steady in Boston 


Orders Placed Continue in Practically the Same Volume Which Has Prevailed During the Pas 


Few Weeks—Box Board Market Remains Firm Despite the Effect of the Recent Inven- 
tory Period and Manufacturers Are Reported to be Mostly Optimistic 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., February 6, 1928—Paper business as a whole 
is good. An almost unanimous report is that the market is 
steady, with orders placed in about the same volume as for a 
few weeks. It is stated that with the easing off of sulphite pulp, 
the price of sulphite papers may be lower, but that development 
has not taken place yet. A slight decline in tag stock has affected 
the price tags. It is said that the only weakness in the paper mar- 
ket is in Southern kraft, a development which has been previously 
noted in these columns. The bag market is weak, with price- 
cutting conditions rather disturbing. The demand for butchers’ 
wrapping paper, fibre paper and No. 1 and 2 grades of tissue is 
strong. 

The box board market is sailing along on an even keel, with 
no boom. Some are surprised that box board was as steady as 
it was during January, considering the inventory-taking which 
usually has an adverse effect around the first of the year. Al- 
though somewhat spotty in certain quarters, the trade by and large 
is optimistic. Business is improving among the shoe box manu- 
facturers, resulting in an increased volume of orders for board 
for their purposes. 

In contradistinction to the paper market, the paper stock is 
not good, generally, according to statements in the trade, although 
there is more demand for specialties, like books. No. 1 grade of 
books, heavy, is quotable at 1.45 to 1.60, compared with a previous 
range of 1.35 to 1.45. December was “not a bad month”, but 
January was a disappointment. Mixed papers have not declined 
any further, however, and the No. 1 grade remains at .50. Quo- 
tations on bagging, new and old domestic rags, and foreign rags 
are practically unchanged. 

The twine market has been steady for the last few months, with 
scarcely any fluctuations. Some of the fibres have declined, but 
not enough to cause a reduction in manufactured goods. Ma- 
nila fibre has been lower since January 1. A few new sizes have 
been introduced in jute wrapping twine. 


News of the Trade 

In conjunction with the business practice survey which is be- 
ing mailed to the printing trade Carter Rice & Co. Corp. is plan- 
ning a series of meetings of their salesmen, staging sales demon- 
strations. For these demonstrations a salesman gives considerable 
time in the preparation of a sales talk which he gives to another 
who takes the part of buyer, showing how to handle the situation 
in actual selling. 

The American Writing Paper Vompany, Inc., is issuing a series 
of six mailing packets of Eagle-A Papers, containing ideas and 
suggestions for direct mail advertising and showing layouts and 
color combinations. These are intended for the salesman to show 
to his customers in the paper and printing industries. They are 
issued bi-monthly. No. 1 appearing in January. The same com- 
pany is sending out Eagle-A Mardi Gras Paper, an unusual pro- 
duct, in which actual pieces of confetti are a part. A folder 
contains colorful illustrations, breathing the “spirit of gaiety, en- 
tertainment, carnival, garden parties and the like”. Another 
folder is the Eagle-A Herculean Cover, demonstrating some of 
the fifteen colors used on this paper. Samples of American 
English, Acceptance Bond, American Vellum, Eagle-A Coupon 
Bond, Eagle-A Chester, and Riverdale Cover are also being issued. 

The January-February issue of John Carter’s Paper, a house 
organ published in collaboration with Charles H. Barr Associates 
and printed on Wheelwright’s B. P. F., contains much information 
of interest to the trade. 


The Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass., has an- 
nounced a reduction in prices on Canterbury Laid De Luxe Mail. 
ing Pieces. 

A delegation from several Boston paper houses attended the 
funeral of L. F. Peck in Holyoke, Mass., Wednesday, February 1, 
Mr. Peck died of pneumonia, January 30, at his residence in that 
city in his 52d year. He was the representative of the American 
Writing Paper Company, Inc., and was highly thought of in the 
trade. 

L. P. Winchenbaugh, general paper merchant, who has been ill 
for nine weeks, is closing up the business of the Lesster P. Winch- 
enbaugh Company. Mr. Winchenbaugh is slowly improving at 
his residence in Hyde Park, Mass. 

Charles W. Fields, vice-president of the Baird & Bartlett Com- 
pany, who underwent an operation at Phillips House on the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, in that city, January 17, returned 
to his residence at Mattapan, Friday, February 3, and is con- 
valescent. 

Charle W. Morrison, manager of the board sales department of 
Robert Gair Company, who underwent an operation January 7 
at the Gale Hospital, Haverhill, Mass., is doing well. 

W. R. Ingersoll, representing the Dill & Collins Company, 
Philadelphia, called on the trade last week. 


Paper Salesman’s Good Work During Recent Floods 

Boston, Mass., February 6, 1928—A recent issue of John Car- 
ter’s Paper, published by John Carter & Co., Inc., in collabo- 
ration with Charles H. Barr Associates, contains the following 
under the caption of “A John Carter Man Carried ‘The Message 
to Garcia’”: 

“In a letter from a customer in the Vermont flooded district 
commending us for efforts made to render service during their 
time of distress and trouble, he referred to our J-C Man as 
showing the ‘good, old New England endurance’ and added that 
he had exemplified the ideal of Elbert Hubbard’s classic, ‘The 
Message to Garcia.’ 

“We may be pardoned if we relate here the efforts this J-C- 
Man, a native Vermonter, made to serve his customers following 
the disaster. Trapped in a Northern New Hampshire town, 
forced to leave his car and tramp many weary miles to reach 
transportation for his home, he later returned, secured his car and 
loading it with paper suitable for the emergency set out before 
daylight for the Barre-Montpelier district. 

“Over roads called impassable, detouring through pastures, and 
over mountainous trails made passable by the use of small trees 
intended for Christmas somewhere, this J-C-Man reached the 
twin cities at the time when ruin seemed complete. Securing a 
highway pass, he brought back to Boston a load of roller cores 
for recasting. With the rollers and more paper, all the sturdy 
Nash could carry, the return was made. 

“Once more many cylinder roller cores were taken on and 
placed with Wild & Stevens and Globe Roller Company who per- 
formed emergency service. While these were being made a 
heavy load of paper was taken to Rutland and other customers 
were seen as far north as Burlington. With the completed roll- 
ers a third trip was made to Montpelier. Customers had now 
found what their immediate requirements were, they were able to 
secure a permit to ship through the embargo when the M. & W. 
R. Railway resumed service, and so, with an auto that never 
failed in a terrible test, this J-C-Man ‘carried the message to 
Garcia.’” 
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Demand for Paper Continues Spotty in Chicago 


News Print Request Is Satisfactory While Interest in Book Paper Market Shows Signs of Re. 
viving—Fine Paper Business Still Below Normal But Distributors are Generally Optim- 
istic Over Future Outlook—Mill Reports Vary Considerably 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., February 6, 1928—Chicago paper merchants are 
still watching for the upward trend in business conditions that 
has been so long expected and indicated by various trade barom- 
eters. At the present time news is making satisfactory progress 
while there seems to be a somewhat revived interest in the book 
market. Demand in the fine paper business has not picked up 
appreciably according to reports received today but the general 
tone of all lines is steady and continues to be optimistic regarding 
coming business conditions. 

There is very little if any activity among the various asso- 
ciations that comprise the co-operative efforts of Chicago paper 
merchants. Every eye seems to be turned on the coming meet- 
ings of the National Paper Trade Association, American Pulp 
and Paper Association and affiliated lines and the meetings of the 
Salesmens Association of the Paper Industry in New York. 

A noteworthy characteristic in the paper field at present is the 
effort being put forth to get business and a fair battle is béing 
waged to get what there is on hand. Mill representatives have 
varied reports to make. Some mills are said to be filled to an 
overflow while others are waiting and working for orders. The 
year 1928 looks to be one in which sound business principles and 
selling efforts will win out. At the present time little improve- 
ment is reported over last year at this period. 

There seems to be an increased activity in direct mail adver- 
tising during the past month if reports from the office of Post- 
master Arthur C. Lueder are to be taken into consideration. Ac- 
cording to a report submitted on Thursday by Auditor C. C. 
Lohman to Mr. Lueder the receipts of the Chicago post office 
for January were $5,372,553.60 an increase of $227,073.54 or 4.41 
per cent over the same month in 1927. 

New Martin Cantine Agents 

The Martin Cantine Company, Saugerties, N. Y., manufacturers 
of coated papers, recently announced the choice of the Felsenheld 
& Daniels Paper Company, Wrigley Building, Chicago, to handle 
their line of Cantine paper in Chicago and outlying districts. 
Felsenheld & Daniels succeed the Forsythe Paper Company who 
have represented the Martin Cantine Company in this territory for 
a number of years. It is reported that a new sales policy 
adopted by the Martin Cantine Company eliminates the need of 
mill agents, thus bringing about the appointment of Felsenheld & 
Daniels. 

Co-operative Marketing Plan 


Paper dealers in Chicago are looking forward with a great 
deal of anticipation to the plan of the Marketing Committee of 
the National Paper Trade Association and its resultant final 
adoption at the coming meeting in New York. Paper merchants 
here are aware of the fact that the paper industry, one of the 
leading industries of the nation, is perhaps the only one that has 
yet failed to sell its entire industry through an appeal to users of 
the product of that industry the nation over. It seems to be the 
universal opinion in Chicago that paper, in its present position, 
merits the added value of a well planned and equally as well car- 
ried out marketing plan. So big is the Marketing Plan as outlined 
by James Smith, Chairman of the Marketing Committee, that it 
should’ pass the bounds of the National Paper Trade Association 
and take in all lines and angles of the paper industry so that all 
may benefit by concentrated appeal. As planned, the marketing 
principle-is_absolutely sound, is backed by skilled men ‘in the in- 


dustry and one wonders why it has not already been carried 
through to final adoption. 


Paper Training Course Nearly Ready 

The training course of the Paper Trade Institute, Chicago, on 
the manufacture, use and sale of paper is now on the press and 
will be ready for distribution in the near future. The course 
planned by the Great Lakes Paper Company of this city, con- 
sists of ten compact, well illustrated books of a practical nature 
intended to acquaint those who wish to know, with every phase 
of the paper industry. Subscribers to the course also receive 
a set of large, actual size samples of practically every paper 
and twine mentioned. 

News of the Trade 

A somewhat novel feature is being carried out by the Schwarz 
Paper Company of this city, who have recently secured Clyde F, 
Driesbach as a sales director, with full control over a force of 
forty salesmen. Mr. Driesbach has no inside work to bother 
with, but is given the duty of working with the salesmen on the 
road and in their territories, spending all his time with the men 
working with him. 

Mr. Driesbach has had a great deal of experience in the paper 
field, having been connected with Fisher Brothers at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, for over twenty years, according to reports. 

The West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company is featuring the 
practicability and attractiveness of three grades of Westvaco to 
the trade this week. The three are Velvo-Enamel, Westvaco 
Post Card and Westmont Enamel. The three samples are sent 
out with printed matter covering only a small space, the remainder 
being a splendid sample of the texture and appearance of the 
paper described. 

H. H. Brookins, formerly with the Whitaker Paper Company, 
Chicago, is now connected with the Minneapolis Paper Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

“J. T. Hillyer, manager of the Whitaker Paper Company, Chi- 
cago house, with a party of friends, plans to visit the mills in 
Miami Valley the first part of the week. Miami Valley is the 
center of a large number of mills between Dayton and Cincinnati 
making about every kind of paper with the exception of news 
print, turning out a combined output of 1800 tons every 24 hours. 

George S. Johnston, Western Newspaper Union, Omaha, visited 
in Chicago two days this week. Everett Pratt, president of the 
Pratt Paper Company, Des Moines, Iowa and R. V. McCollum 
of the same company were through Chicago last week also on 
their way to visit the mills in Miami Valley. d 

W. D. Randall, general manager of the Champion Coated Paper 
Company visited in New York two days of last week. 

James Hood, Western representative of the A. M. Collins 
Manufacturing Company is in Philadelphia this week. 

George Johnson, of the Great Western Paper Company, Lady- 
smith, Wisconsin and H. J. Corlin, representing the Miami Valley 
Coated Paper Company, Franklin, Ohio, visited in Chicago this 
week. 


Paper Production Number for December 


Wasuincton, D. C., February 8, 1928—Paper production index 
number for December was 104 compared with 102 for November 
and 119 for December, 1926, taking 1919 at 100 per cent accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce. The monthly average for 
1926 was 122 and for last year it was 108. 


Fel 
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Old Equipment cannot meet 
present day Requirements 


Mills struggling along under the handicap of antiquated equipment are “penny 
wise and pound foolish.” It is said tna: “a good workman never complains about 
his tools,” but it is apparent that a guud machine tender cannot make money for 
you if he is troubled with maintenance, petty adjustments, broke, etc. Avoid- 
able losses nullify profits. 

The illustration shows the new Wet End of a book paper machine at the Jessup 
& Moore Paper Co., Wilmington, Del. This Keystone Removable, Adjustable, 
Shakeable Fourdrinier Part is used with the driers and finishing equipment of 
a machine, which has been operating many years. 

It is good business to spend money to save money. Why not put your machine 
room on an efficient operating basis, by letting us rebuild your machines, whether 
Fourdrinier or Cylinder? 


KEYSTONE 
Fourdrinier 


Downinetown Mf¢ Co. Downingtown Pa. 
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Ontario Paper and Pulp Business Improving 


Demand for All Classes of Fine Papers Continues Excellent—Mills Report Good Business in 
Both Export and Domestic Departments---Book and Writing Mills Particularly Busy 
—Mills Manufacturing Light Weight Papers Are More Active 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., February 6, 1928.—Both in wholesale and manu- 
facturing pulp and paper circles in Ontario business is gaining 
impetus as the new year advances, with the possible exception of 
the pulp market, which is weak. Both Canadian and American 
mills would appear to have large stocks of wood on hand, one 
effect of which is that the Canadian pulp and paper companies 
have decided on a policy of restricted output this season; in fact 
some companies have very materially curtailed their camp opera- 
tions, while a number of the pulp manufacturing companies in the 
Dominion have ceased manufacturing until prices warrant re- 
sumption of activities. 

Paper producing companies, however, are busy—particularly the 
book and writing mills, most of which are operating at capacity. 
There is a good demand for all classes of fine papers and mills 
report good business in both the export and domestic departments, 
while domestic wholesalers are placing orders for good tonnages. 
Despite the fact that the jobbing trade report more or less of a 
hand to mouth buying tendency on the part of their customers, 
there is a noticeable trend among the wholesalers to put in 
stocks, and ton and carload lots are gradually replacing the small 
lot buying that has prevailed for some time. Demand, also, is 
well spread over practically all paper lines. 

Mills manufacturing light weight papers are doing an excellent 
business in tissues, crepes, toilets and specialty lines and the paper 
converting trade generally is getting more active. There is, 
however, a good deal of competition to meet in these lines, as 
there has been for months past. Complaint is heard, also, that 
tissues are being sold in Toronto at 400 count instead of by the 
full ream of 480 sheets. This opens the door to unscrupulous 
methods of selling, so far as the foreign tissues are concerned. It 
is held that a ream is a ream and not five-sixths of one. It is 
contrary to the policy of Canadian mills to put up short counts, 
and they feel that they ought not to be handicapped by reason of 
their adherence to the obviously proper course. It is likely that 
the matter may be brought to the attention of the Dominion 
Government. 

Paper Converters More Active 


The paper converting trade is beginning to get more active 
again after a somewhat quiet period and a good spring trade is 
looked for. For instance, envelope manufacturers are recovering 
from the slack period following the Christmas trade and manu- 
facturing stationers are quite active. In the coarse paper market 
there is a good call for kraft and for wrapping and bags generally, 
with large individual order placing as contrasted with the small 
quantity buying which marked the opening of the year. The 
paper box branch of the paper industry is decidedly active, which 
means large consumption of board. Most of the box board mills 
are operating to about eighty per cent of capacity and prices 
continue firm with some talk of an upward revision in the more 
or less near future. Board prices have not been revised for up- 
wards of a year—much to the satisfaction of the paper box 
manufacturers—and the mills and those handling the product are 
beginning to talk of revisions this coming spring. In the mean- 
time, the output of the board mills is being readily absorbed, and 
in some cases deliveries are delayed owing to press of orders. 
Mills manufacturing glassine and grease proof lines report a well 
sustained demand for their products. 

Rag and paper stock dealers report an excellent demand for 
both lines of stock by the paper mills, with a volume considerably 
ahead of the corresponding period of last year. Supplies are 


abundant and dealers have no difficulty in disposing of all the 
old paper and rags they can procure through collection agencies, 
The year has started off well in the rag and paper market and 
the prospects are for a firm market for some time to come. 
Province Claims Damages 

E. W. Backus, pulp and paper magnate, accompanied by A. D. 
George, solicitor, Fort Frances, were in conference this week with 
the Ontario Minister of Lands and Forests in Toronto, with a 
view to settlement of claims made by the department against Mr. 
Backus as a result of the flooding of valuable timber lands in the 
Rainy River area, and also the burning of timber in connection 
with the establishment of a dam on the Seine River. The Minis- 
ter reported some headway with the negotiations, which were not 
completed, however. A considerable sum is involved in the claims, 


* More to Be Spent on Reforestation 

Forecasts of legislation providing for greater expenditures in 
the Government’s program of reforestation and more stringent 
restrictions governing the cutting of timber and pulp wood, was 
contained in a public speech delivered in Toronto this week by the 
Minister of Lands and Forests. The forests, he said, meant an 
annual wealth of $120,000,000—a resource second only to agri- 
culture in Ontario. The last century had seen an appaling loss 
of forest wealth to the province, and at the present rate of con- 
sumption the end of the white pine resources would be reached 
in fifty years. He explained the Government's policy of encour- 
aging farmers and counties in Southern Ontario to use a certain 
percentage of their land in which to plant trees provided by the 
Province; the work of the aeroplane fire patron to combat forest 
fires and the sealing up of lands unsuited for agriculture for 
forestry purposes. “Timber is just as much a crop as wheat is,” 
he declared. “Timber should be a farm and the mistake in the 
past has been the treating of it like a mine.” 

A New Advertising Manager 

In keeping with the forward policy of the Canada Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., comes the appointment of an advertising manager, 
F. Homer Zwicker. Mr. Zwicker comes from Halifax where he 
has been managing director of Nova Scotia Print, Ltd., since 
1917. Mr. Zwicker’s headquarters for the present will be at the 
Toronto office of the company, corner Simcoe and Pearl streets. 

Brown Heads C. P. T. Association 


Jobbers of fine papers from various parts of Canada met in 
annual convention of the Canadian Paper Trade Association at 
Montreal last week and in an informal way discussed ways and 
means of increasing the use and sale of paper. Paper whole- 
salers from most of the provinces came with an optimistic note to 
the meeting and testified that the past year had been a good one 
in the fine paper industry, predicting even better business during 
the present year. These officers were elected: Honorary Presi- 
dent, John F. Ellis, Barber-Ellis Company, Toronto; President, 
J. B. Brown, T. B. Little Company, Montreal; Ist Vice-President, 
Fred W. Halls, Fred W. Halls Paper Company, Toronto; 2nd 
Vice-President, Fred Smith, Smith, Davidson & Wright, Van- 
couver, B. C.; Honorary Treasurer, J. J. Macabe, Buntin-Reid 
Company, Toronto; Honorary Secretary, N. L. Martin, Toronto; 
Secretary, Ivan Moffitt, Toronto. The members made merry at 


the annual Association dinner at the Windsor Hotel, where Past 
President A. C. Hunt, of Winnipeg, presided over. an attractive 
program, and many of the members also attended a cabaret dinner 


(Continued on page 38) 
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The John Waldron Corporation has been 
making paper rolls for over seventy-five years One of the huge 
‘ : , : presses capable of 
during which time valuable data and experience exerting 1500 tons 


has been gathered. pressure—used in 
compressing Wal- 


dron Paper Rolls. 


Our Engineering Department will study your 
particular conditions and will, without obliga- 
tion to you, submit recommendations that will 
help you to reduce the cost of your paper rolls 
by increasing the yardage or the number of 
operating hours. 


HAVE YOU AN INSTRUCTION SHEET AS TO HOW A PAPER ROLL 
SHOULD BE RUN IN? IF YOU WRITE—A COPY WILL BE SENT TO YOU 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


MAIN QFFICLE ANO WORKS NEW SRUNSWICA. N.e/ 


208 W. Washington St. 30 East 42nd Street 
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Future of Pacific Northwest Paper Industry’ 


By C. C. Hockley* 


A talk to a credit group should probably, aside from a statement 
ot the various processes, eliminate the questions of systems and 
processes and the purpose of this talk is to have a look at the 
industry as a whole, and in particular that part of the industry 
using wood fiber and consequently timber. Our interest tonight is 
in the Northwest and the pulp and paper industries’ future here, 
its present rate of production and consumption and its hopes for 
the future. 


The processes now in use are Groundwood, Sulphite, Sulphate 
and Soda Process, and I will be glad to answer any questions on 
these processes after reading the paper. We will, in order to get 
a proper picture, consider briefly the industry and its history; 
populations in order to locate our markets; trade areas where we 
can logically compete; consumption, past and present, with a 
glimpse into the future; sources of raw material; economics of 
our situation; and lastly the relation of this industry to the 
banks and to the Northwest. 


Sources of Information 


Before entering into the subjects above mentioned, it is but 
tair for you to know the authorities quoted and sources of infor- 
mation on which our conclusions are based. These sources are: 
First: Government records, such as Department of Commerce, 
these figures you must accept. Second: Information from the 
Technical and Trade Associations, and these figures you will 
probably accept. Third: Statistics gleaned from the Trade Jour- 
nals of this and other countries and these you may possibly accept. 
Fourth: Figures accumulated during my experience of twenty 
years in the pulp and paper industry as a manufacturer, and these 
figures I hope you will accept. 


History of Paper 


Without taking up too much time I would like to look at the 
history of paper which has developed side by side with education 
and civilization. During the Stone Age we found that all records 
were crude pictures scratched on stone or clay and no permanent 
tecords developed until the days of the Early Egyptians, say 4,000 
to 5,000 years ago. 

These records were in two shapes, rolled papyrus which looked 
like rolls of wall paper and could be read by but few of the 
citizens; and carvings on the pyramids and obelisks such as those 
which line the banks of the Nile River. These pyramids, while 
leaving a fairly permanent record, and ones which could not be 
borrowed and perhaps lost were rather cumbersome as a library. 

This may have had advantages in limiting unnecessary writing. 
Unlike our modern law makers, Moses was limited to tablets of 
stone and perhaps, given cheap paper, he might have given us 
more than Ten Commandments. 

Paper from rags was introduced by the Chinese during the 
Seventh Century and books were not published until about 1600 
while newspapers were unknown until the eighteenth century. 

Our first paper mill was built at Philadelphia in 1690, and made 
paper from rags. As late as the year 1810, while we had 200 
mills, they made but 3,000 tons of paper per year, of which 500 
tons was news print. One Sunday edition of a metropolitan. news- 
paper uses 300 tons of news print. Canada built her first mill in 
1880, but the industry did not develop largely there until after 
1900. 

In fact, wood pulp has been largely developed as a paper source 
since the days of the Civil War, and in 1869 we find that while 
the country had 677 mills they used only 2,000 cords of wood 


* Address given before Robert Morris Associatés at Portland, Ore. 
1 Consulting Engineer, Portland, Ore. 


during the entire year. So we see that our use and developmen 
of wood pulp has been during the last 60 years. 

Progress has been phenomenal, and it is a matter of public 
knowledge that wood pulp in some form is now used for the 
production of news print, wrapping paper, glassine paper, explo- 
sives, roofing, clothing, imitation silks, (Rayon), wall board, car. 
wheels, paints, drinking cups, water pails, bags, films, etc., and in 
the Northwest is our second industry and is tenth in the United 
States. 


Population Statistics 


In 1930 we may estimate the population of our continent as 
about 140,000,000. This has been a growth in the United States 
from 38,000,000 in 1870, when our wood-pulp era may be said 
to have started. It had jumped to 75,000,000 in 1900, when Canada 
began to contribute pulp, and to 115,000,000 in 1925, when New. 
foundland began its larger developments. 

Alaska has reached the day of its development, as has British 
Columbia and our Western States, and this last frontier will by 
1930 be contributing paper to our continental population of 140- 
000,000. To complete the picture of our populations, and there- 
fore our users of paper, we must remember that the world looks 
to us for its future supply, and while we will have about 140,000- 
000 population on this continent the whole population will be about 
1,750,000,000, and we find that our continent with 8 per cent of 
the world’s population is and will be using over 50 per cent of its 
production. 

While estimates are but guides, at best, it seems logical to 
assume that the other 92 per cent of the world’s population, out- 
side of North America, will later on demand more paper of all 
kinds than we can supply. 


Trade Areas 


Our trade area in the Northwest is the territory which is 
competitive or advantageous as to freight rates and reached by 
either rail or water from pulp and paper mills in the Northwest. 
This territory includes our 12 Western States. 

To the population of 17,000,000 in 1930, in the twelve States 
which are the legitimate trade territory of the Northwest, one 
must add an estimated population of British Columbia and Alaska 
of 1,000,000, making a total of 18,000,000, and Secretary Hoover 
in a San Francisco address predicted that the year 1950 would 
find a population of 30,000,000 west of the Rockies. 

The East Coast is reached by a water freight rate which makes 
it competitive territory, and the Orient offers the Northwest the 
untouched and undeveloped hordes comprising half of the world’s 
population—all looking to us for future supply. 

This population in our Western trade territory (18,000,000) 
gives us an estimated consumption of 1,500,000 tons of all kinds 
of paper in 1930, as against a consumption of 1,200,000 tons in 
1926. 

The West Coast has 78 mills making an annual production of 
1,000,000 tons of pulp and 800,000 tons of paper and board. This 
means that by 1930, without going either to the East Coast or to 
the Orient, we will be able to sell on the West Coast an additional 
700,000 tons of paper per year, or 2,335 tons per day. 

In addition, we have still open, as legitimate markets for our 
products, the Southern and Eastern ports, on at least a competitive 
basis, and the Orient with favorable freights from the Northwest. 


Consumption of Papers 
A study of the consumption of papers of different kinds in dif- 
ferent sections of our country reveals some interesting conditions 
such as the fact that news print is consumed in quantities varying 
with the literacy of the population and by the amount of adver- 
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tising. These conditions give the West Coast a high consumption 
of news print, per capita, due to the high percentage of English 
speaking people and our high educational standards. 

Wrapping paper varies with the amount of industry. The con- 
sumption of roofings and well boards, however, varies with the 
booms or building conditions and also with the climate, being 
good insulation. 

The people of the United States are the world’s best customers 
at present, and in 1926 our consumption of over 10 million tons 
of paper products gave us the staggering consumption of 175 
pounds per capita, while of news print alone we used 3,500,000 
tons in 1926, or about 60 pounds per capita per year, or one pound 
per family per day. 

But these high consumptions of paper are not general through- 
out the world as we may see by the following figures; for while 
we, as users of all kinds of paper, consume about 175 pounds per 
year per capita in the United States, Great Britain uses only about 
80 pounds, Germany 45, Russia 5 pounds per capita, and China 
less than one pound. 

Consumption curves show our increases in annual per capita 
consumption of all kinds of paper from 75 pounds in 1900 to 175 
pounds in 1926. An increase in newsprint consumption from 3 
pounds per capita in 1880 to 60 pounds in 1926 indicates a grow- 
ing consumption per capita, and we would surely be conservative 
if we assumed the present rate of consumption for future esti- 
mates. 


Production 


But what has taken place in the way of production during these 
mad years of climbing consumption? The United States staggered 
along until about 1913 with a news print production equalling her 
consumption and then, with our first realization of wasted forests 
and scarcity of raw material in the East, Canada came to the 
rescue and we find that, while the United States’ production of 
news print has increased from 1,300,000 tons in 1913 to only 1,600,- 
000 tons in 1926, Canada’s production has increased from 300,000 
tons in 1913 to almost 1,900,000 tons in 1926, and the entire pro- 
duction of both countries has practically all been consumed on 
this continent. 

Our continental productions of news print for August, 1927, 
as reported by the News Print Service Bureau, confirms the 
figures given above and were as follows: Canada, 180,000 tons; 
United States, 127,000 tons; Newfoundland, 19,000 tons; and 
Mexico, 1,300 tons; total, 327,300 tons. You will notice that 
Canada now (since 1925) produces more news print than U. S. A. 

A study of the charts, which show population, per capita con- 
sumption, and production, answers some of the questions as to 
over-production, and we find that our difficulty in the future is 
going to be to keep up to consumption, without sacrificing our 
forests. Our final hopes are reforestation, and fire protection— 
subjects too big to more than mention here. 


Raw Material 

In speaking of raw material I wish to include, in this analysis, 
with pulp wood, water for process work and power. All other 
material used, such as lime, sulphur, salt cake, fuel, etc., are 
available within reasonable distances of the manufacturing sites. 

The following figures taken from Government sources are 
essential to an understanding of our pulp wood supply: It is 
estimated that our original stand of merchantable timber was 
about 5,250 billion board feet in the United States, of which 2,750 
billion remains (1,250 billion west of the Rocky Mountains). 

In addition to the above merchantable timber figures it is esti¥ 
mated that on the continent we have about 1,750 billion board feet 
of timber (without using any of the waste from the merchantable 
timber) suitable for pulp. This would give us about 2,500 million 
cords, but as much is inaccessible, and as it is an estimate only, 
we should not use a figure over 2,000 million cords, and a very 
conservative estimate reduces this amount to as low as 1,000 
million cords. 
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As the United States used in 1926 about 10 million cords, 
have an apparent wood supply for 100 years at our prescnt ray 
of consumption, and without considering increased population, jp. 
creased per capita consumption, or any new use or export busines 

We should. not, however, feel that wastes can continue, anj 
should learn a lesson from our experience in the Eastern pay 
of the United States where the one time “boundless forests” hay 
almost disappeared. 

A sound reforestation plan is our only safe program. We shoul 
avoid two things in our study of the situation: The hysterical 
statements which indicate a boundless supply of wood and an a. 
titude which would not allow full production to the limit of oy 
ability to consume, and reproduce. 

Just a word as to our pulp wood supply in the Northwest, and 
still leaving out the wastes from merchantable stands: British Co. 
lumbia had about 42 million cords, Alaska, -which may be cop. 
sidered as all pulp wood, about 100 million cords, United States, 
west of the Rockies, about 500 million cords; Total, 642 million 
cords. 

This supply can take care of our entire continental consump. 
tion on our present basis for sixty years, and would be a perpet- 
ual supply, if reforested. Please keep in mind the fact that any 
tree or plant has fibre adaptable to some kind of pulp or paper 
and, therefore, sometime, all our species of timber will be used 
as raw material for pulp and paper. 

Economics 

We have now looked over our figures showing our raw ma- 
terial, consumption, production and markets as well as had a 
glimpse at what we may hofe for in the future and this study 
seems to definitely place the Northwest as the center of our future 
production of pulp and paper. —~ 

In the study of the economics of our situation we need not be 
frightened by talk of freight rates, cost of wood, cost of power, 
sales cost, etc., because it is after all not a question of the cost 
of any one item which will decide the result as to profit and loss 
but the sum total of costs of the product delivered to the con- 
sumer, and in this respect the Northwest stands in a position 
second to none. 

It is true that power must be available, as must water in large 
quantities and good quality. Transportation must be considered 
and the advantage in this one item certainly rests with the mill 
having both deep water and rail shipments. These items with the 
balance of the details require careful study before a start is made. 

If, however, a careful study by an experienced person shows 
that a proposed mill is properly located, has raw material, water, 
power, transportation, and labor and can manufacture at a satis- 
factory cost and is properly financed it leaves only the question of 
sales and management to be dealt with. 

We know that sales can be made as the demand exists and if 
the price of the product delivered to the customer is low enough 
to meet competition and quality is right the sales can be handled. 

Management probably causes more failures than any one fat- 
tor and as this is a complicated business requiring large capital 
the management should be guided by an organization having ex- 
perience in manufacture and sales of the product. 

The Northwest stands alone as a source of future supply and 
this is confirmed by the fact that the gaze of Eastern manufac- 
turers turns reluctantly westward while attempting to delay the day 
of closing mills located at points from which the raw material 
has vanished. 

This completes our survey of available wood, possible markets 


; and our Northwest's possible share in the industry’s development, 


and the facts stated indicate that we have the opportunity to meet 
a world need in production; that we need not fear over-produc- 
tion; and that we are in an economically sound position, but with 
each individual having its own problems to solve. 

It seems to me that we have, in this general look at the industry, 
covered the subject but like our California friend I would like to 
mention our climate and working conditions. 
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As consumption apparently will always be limited by production 
we make following comments to further justify the industry. in 
the Northwest, and with full appreciation of the permanent place 
held in the industry by Canada and the Eastern States. 

We have a twelve month season for harvesting our wood as 
against an eight month season in the Eastern States and North- 
eastern Canada and to this advantage we should add the fact 
that while our timber will stand 60 to 100 cords per acre our 
Eastern competitors have stands of 3 to 15 cords per acre. 

These conditions mean that our cost of wood will be from $6 
to $12 per cord less than Eastern wood, our labor will cost less 
as will our heating and our building construction. 

Transportation to our large centers of population gives an ad- 
vantage to the East as our cost per ton of news print will be $12 
to $13 as against the cost from Canadian mills of. about $4 to $5 
per ton. Let us grant them an advantage of $8 per ton for such 
tonnage as goes to the East Coast as it is their only advantage 
and is overbalanced by our low wood costs etc. as outlined above. 

The picture finally seen is that the world not only must finally 
come here for its raw material but nature works with us to al- 
low us to live and manufacture at such a low price that we can 
be sure of satisfactory profits. 


Financing Pulp or Paper Mills 

In closing may I take just a moment in which to discuss the 
question of precautions to be taken before financing such a pro- 
ject as a pulp or paper mill. This financing, it seems to me, 
should follow the study of the following steps: First; Is the 
project fundamentally sound as to location, raw material costs, 
etc.; Second: Is the market for the product established and ex- 
panding. In other words, is sale of the product assured. These 
two points should be covered by a report by a recognized author- 
ity; Third: Is the proposed management competent to handle such 
a project. 

If these three points can be satisfactorily answered, it seems to 
me, there is no reason why credit should not be extended and 
the project financed. I understand that you may wish to ask 
some questions and if this is the case, I will be glad to answer 
to the best of my ability. I thank you for this opportunity to 
meet with you to outline this important subject for you. 


Edward L. Embree Dead 

Buena Vista, Va., February 6, 1928.—Edward Lawrence Em- 
bree died at his residence here Sunday evening, January 29. He 
was born in New York City on August 8, 1850, and was connected 
with the manufacture of pulp and paper for many years before 
moving to Buena Vista to become treasurer and afterwards general 
manager of the Columbian Paper Company of Buena Vista and 
Bristol. He also organized the Embree Company for the manu- 
facture of stationery and paper novelties. About ten years ago, 
Mr. Embree retired from active business on account of ill health. 

Besides the widow, there survive two sons, Royal B and Law- 
rence Embree, Buena Vista; and two daughters, Mrs. D. D. 
Towers, Fort Worth, Texas, and Mrs. Dr. Geo. Street, Vicksburg, 
Miss. 

Funeral services were held at the residence Tuesday afternoon 
at four o’clock, and interment was in the family burial plot in 
Westfield, N. J. 


Central States Envelope Co. to Expand 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., February 6, 1928.—The acquisition of eleven 
city lots to be used in the future expansion of the Central States 
Envelope Company of Indianapolis, a subsidiary ‘of the United 
State Envelope Company, was announced recently. The lots are 
located at Sherman drive and Washington street, where the com- 
pany a year ago made additions to its factory. The newly ac- 
quired property has a frontage of abeut 360 féet on the Brook- 


ville road. The consideration/was. not migde!publiegs- ‘ 


ONTARIO MORE ACTIVE 
(Continued from page 32) 
as the guests of the Woodlands and Technical Sections of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association at the Mount Royal Hotel, 
News and Jottings of the Trade 

The Lincoln Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., with mills at 
Merritton, Ont., and sales office in Toronto, have just put out a 
new line of paper known as “Embossed Glassine,” a transparent 
wrapper with an artistic embossed marking and a silk finish, 
Extensive use of the paper for candy boxes and bars and fancy 
packages of all kinds is predicted. It is manufactured in Moire. 
Herringbone and Persian Lamb, in two sizes, 24x35 and 30x40, 
The firm states that new and special uses where Embossed 
Glassine will help to sell goods are being worked out every month. 

Fred G. Hunt, who for seven years has occupied important 
positions with Kilgour Bros., Ltd., paper box manufacturers and 
dealers in wrappings and other paper lines, has severed his con- 
nection with that firm and has joined the sales staff of the Telfer 
Paper Box Company. The latter company are about to occupy a 
large new addition to their plant on Duncan street. 

Life insurance in excess of three quarters of a million dollars 
has been written on the lives of the employees of the Federal 
Printing Bureau at Ottawa. Over 430 persons are included in 
the policies, which are on the group plan. The policies form one 
of the largest amounts to be issued under this system in Canada. 

Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., have sent out an attractive 
folder containing an aerial photograph of their Cornwall, Ont. 
mill taken in October, 1927, just before operations were com- 
menced to build a new paper machine at the. plant. The new ma- 
chine will be 154 inches wide, suitable for the manufacture of 
sulphite bonds, offset and lithograph papers, and will be in opera- 
tion by May of the present year. The folder is printed on Car- 
lyle Japan, plate finish. 

The quarterly meeting of the Toronto Carton Council was held 
in Toronto this week when a round table conference was held on 
the subject, “What points of general interest does your inventory 
reveal?” Some interesting and beneficial points were brought out 
in the general interchange of experiences. In respect ‘to folding 
cartons it was brought out that in place of producing a large 
quantity of, say a million, in one long run, and keeping in stock 
a large quantity of finished stock, it was often more economical 
and better business to produce such quantities in two separate 
runs. Following the business session, adjournment was made to 
the Yellow Room of the King Edward Hotel, where the ladies 
of the members were entertained at dinner. 

Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd., head office Toronto, are preparing 
for distribution to the paper trade an attractive sample book of 
their various lines carrying an artistic reproduction of their Port 
Arthur mill. 

R. H. Anderberg, Montreal manager of Paper Sales, Ltd., To- 
ronto, has returned from a trip to the Maritime Provinces. 

C. E. Whitten, of the Canadian Paperboard Company, Ltd, 
Montreal, was a business visitor in Toronto this week. 

Gustavo Elsner, of Wasserman & Co., large paper dealers in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, was a caller on a section of the Toronto 
paper trade this week. 


West Plant Damaged by Fire 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Troy, N. Y., February 6 ,1928—The plant of the A. E. West 
Paper Box Company on First avenue, North Troy, was badly 
damaged as the result of a fire which threatened the destruction 
of the building. The West company occupied the first floor which 
is two stories in height. The blaze originated in the top of the 
building and tons of water thrown on the blaze soaked through 
to the box shop drenching stock and equipment. .Officials oi the 
company could not estimate. their loss until a careful check up ofyty 

‘the damage , made but at was believed thaffinsurance would 
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Cut Your Production Costs! 


The Voith Inlet With Wentz ‘‘No-Deckle”’ 
Device Will Help You Do It 


As an added advantage to increasing its efficiency for cutting production costs, the Voith 
Inlet can be installed on your paper machines, either Fourdrinier, Yankee or Harper with 
the Wentz ‘“no-deckle” device. The installation of the “no-deckle” device is done easily 
and without other equipment than the device itself. And, when it is installed, you can 
throw out your deckle straps, with their disadvantages. 

The Wentz “no-deckle” device further adds to the life of the wire, as the weight and strain 
on the wire is removed. Wear on table rolls where the pressure of the strap on the wire 
grinds them down is eliminated, as the weight and pressure of the straps are moved. 
The Voith Inlet adds 10% to 15% longer life to wires, for with it the wire does not have 
to support any excess weight of water and stock. There are fewer shutdowns of paper 
machines caused by breaks. 

—And, the Voith Inlet will help you produce better paper while cutting production costs. 
As the stock is fed accurately onto the wire and more wire surface is used, there are fewer 
water streaks—fewer lumps and foam spots. 

The Voith Inlet with the Wentz “no-deckle” device is equipment you should investigate 
now—when there is every necessity for cutting operation costs. Let us send you com- 
plete information. Write today. 


VALLEY IRON WORKS CO 


Machinery for Paper and Pulp Mills 
APPLETON . \ WISCONSIN 


Western Manufacturing & Sales Division: 
New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue © Smith & Valley Iron Works Co., Portland, Oregon 
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To pare production costs down to a minimum, the aim of every 
progressive paper mill, necessitates a dependable source of steam 
under sensitive control at all times. This is quite generally ap- 
preciated, but in order to have a dependable source of steam under 
sensitive control, it is imperative that every possible provision be 
made to have the steam supply, not only adequate, but of uniform 
quality. In fact, far more depends upon the suitable regulation 
of a proper feed water supply for the boilers than is customarily 
realized. 

Presumably, a feed water heater is employed, and oné of the 
first requisites is the maintenance of the best feed water tempera- 
ture. Unless the water supply to the boiler is always at very 
nearly the same temperature and as hot as is feasible, its conver- 
sion into steam by the boilers entails differing demands, variations 
in duty, which invariably affect adversely the efficiency of the 
boiler and the process of steam generation, and fuel is wasted. 
The necessary temperature control is secured by various types of 
thermostatic regulators, of the self-operating, air operated or 
steam-operated types. In all cases the regulating pressure is cre- 
ated in a thermostat bulb, containing a fluid senstitive to slight 
variations in temperature, which 1s inserted directly into the feed 
water in the heater. The pressure developed by the heat of the 
feed water in the heater is communicated to the bonnet of a dia- 
phragm-valve through a connecting flexible tube. 


Automatic Feed Water Temperature Regulators 


In the self-operating type of regulator, the actuating pressure 
of the diaphragm, developed by the thermostat bulb temperature, 
serves to cut off the supply of steam to the heater as the feed 
water temperature rises. The movement of this disphragm is ad- 
justed to the required temperature by means of a weighted lever 
adjustment, spring or other mechanism so arranged that when the 
feed water temperature is below that required, the adjustment 
opens the steam admission valve to the heater. In closing the ad- 
mission valve, when the feed water temperature is higher than re- 
quired, the operating function of the diaphragm, the thermostatic 
pressure has to resist and overcome the action of the weight, 
spring or other valve opening mechanism in order to cut off the 
steam supply to the heater. A sensitive balance is thus created 
between the thermostatic pressure which tends to shut the admis- 
sion valve and the adjustment which tends to open the admission 
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Sensitive Boiler Feed Water Regulation Yields 
‘Handsome Dividends 


valve, the disturbance of which is utilized to raise or lower the 
rate of heat supply (of steam admission) to the feed water heater, 
sO maintaining the feed water supply temperature substantially 
constant. 

The air-operated type of regulator functions in much the same 
way, except that the movement of the controlling diaphragm valve 
is regulated through the agency of a compressed air supply. Very 
sensitive regulation of feed water temperature is secured by these 
air-operated devices, but their use is somewhat limited because a 
suitable compressed air supply is not always available. This lack 
has been responsible in large part for the latest development in 
automatically operated regulators, those which employ the heating 
steam to control its own admittance to the heater. 

These steam-operated regulators simply utilize a small portion 
of, the steam used to elevate the temperature of the feed water 
supply to furnish the power with which to operate, with extreme 
sensitiveness, the valve opening and closing which governs the 
admission of steam to the heater. A thermostatic bulb, inserted 
in the feed water heater, is connected to the diaphragm valve 
through a metallic bellows, forming part of the thermostat system, 
and exerts pressure upon a small pilot valve which controls the 
opening, closing or cracking of the steam valve regulating the 
flow of steam to the heater. A novel feature of this device is that 
steam is admitted to the diaphragm chamber both below and above 
the actuating diaphragm through a connecting passage. The pilot 
valve, which is manipulated by the thermostatic pressure developed 
by the temperature of the feed water, opens, closes or throttles a 
port leading from the upper section of the diaphragm chamber, so 
that the movement of the diaphragm which controls the opening 
of the steam admission valve is regulated by an extremely sensi- 
tive differential pressure. 


When the pilot valve opens, when more heat is required to main- 
tain the proper feed water temperature and the functioning pres- 
sure created by the thermostatic bulb is below normal, the steam 
in the upper portion of the diaphragm chamber escapes via the 
pilot valve port more rapidly than fresh steam can enter the upper 
chamber by the passage through the diaphragm, the diaphragm 
rises and the steam admission valve opens. As the feed water 
temperature approaches normal, the pilot valve gradually closes, 
until, if the water temperature exceeds normal at all, it shuts tight. 


Location Feed Water Reg- Major Improvements Realized Investment Estimated Yearly Return 

ulator Installation Entailed Annual Saving on Investment 

Robert Gair Company ............. 9 Automatic Labor costs reduced............... $1,440.00 $4,686.30 325 per cent 

Bryant Paper Company........... 6 Automatic Labor costs reduced............... 1,753.50 2,156.77 123 per cent 
(Mitham Division) 

Interlake Pulp & Paper Co......... 6 Automatic Labor costs reduced..............- 960.00 4,729.78 493 per cent 
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This prevents the escape of steam from the upper portion of the 
diaphragm chamber and the steam pressures on the two sides of 
the diaphragm promptly equalize, the diaphragm becomes inopera- 
. tive and the steam admission valve closes and remains shut as 
long as the thermostatic pressure is sufficient to keep the tiny pilot 
valve closed. 

When the feed water temperature is exactly as it should be, 
there is not sufficient unbalanced thermostatic pressure to keep 
the pilot valve seated nor a sufficient lack of such pressure to per- 
mit the wide opening of the pilot valve and the rate of steam 
escape from the upper portion of the diaphragm chamber is such 
that the differential, opposed by a spring pressure which unseats 
and partially opens the steam admission valve, maintains the steam 
valve at the correct opening for so-called cracking, or throttling. 
That is, just sufficient steam is allowed to enter the heater to main- 
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THROTTLING 
Courtesy, C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 
Fic. 1 
Diagrams of Steam-Operated Feed Water Temperature Regulator in Action 


tain the correct feed water temperature under customary condi- 
tions of demand. 


Control or Boiler Feed Pumps 


In these ways, the first requisite of satisfactory boiler feed, that 
of maintaining substantially constant the temperature of the feed 


(Continued) 


water supply, is effected, an important step in the proper servicing 
of the boiler plant. The actual feeding of this satisfactory water 
supply to the boilers, however, presents a second problem of major 
importance in maintaining boiler efficiency and in husbanding the 
fuel supply. Here, again, dependable instrument control is of the 


Courtesy, The Powers Regulator Co 
Fic, 2 


Automatic Temperature Regulator Application to Feed Water Heater 


utmost importance, for with what are the almost unrivaled severity 
of demands on the boiler plant in the paper mill, feed water con- 
trol by hand cannot follow sufficiently closely the changes in boiler 
load and adjust the rate of feeding to correspond to such load re 
quirements. Furthermore, the cost of feed water control by. hand 
is considered quite prohibitive in plants where automatic regulators 
for such service have been installed. 

A satisfactory boiler feed line pressure, somewhat in excess of 
the boiler pressure, has to be maintained, obviously, but to con- 
serve power, regulate the boiler feed sensitively and supply only 
the exact amount of feed water required for existing load condi- 
tions, it is imperative that a constant pressure differential be 
maintained between the boiler feed line and the boiler pressures. 
For instance, in a, plant operating normally with steam at a boiler 
pressure of 175 pounds, a boiler feed line pressure of 200 pounds 
might be quite suitable, a differential pressure of 25 pounds. When 
the load is off and pressure down to that just sufficient to operate 
the auxiliaries alone satisfactorily, say at 125 pounds, the suitable 
boiler feed line pressure would be then, not 200 pounds, but 10 
pounds. The pressure differential should remain the same, but the 
boiler feed line pressure drop off in like amount to the lowering 
of the boiler operating pressure. 

Automatic regulators to maintain constant this pressure differ- 
ential, boiler feed line excess pressure,.are procurable to control 
steam or electrically driven boiler feed pumps, so that the feed 
line pressure will follow the boiler pressure up or down, always 
maintaining the desired excess of water pressure for feeding the 
boiler and no more. They have opposing pressure chambers above 
and below a weighted or spring pressed scale beam or else employ 
a liquid column, the boiler pressure connection being made to the 
lower chamber and the feed line pressure connection to the upper 
diaphragm chamber. The weights, spring pressure or liquid col 
umn are applied to balance the desired pressure differential between 
the feed line and boiler pressures. 

In the hydraulically operated type, the motor plunger is operated 
by water pressure, the movement of which is used to control dial 
switches or drum controllers for governing variable speed motor 
driven boiler feed pumps, or is utilized to control a balanced 
chronometer valve when used to govern steam driven pumps. The 
regulator may also be used as a belt shifter for controlling the 
operation of power driven boiler feed pumps, belt driven units. 

When used for the control of constant speed motor driven 
pumps, regulation of the water supply to the boilers is effected by 
a balanced valve installed in either the suction or discharge line 
of the pump. The result in such case is, not only the maintenance 
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of uniform excess pressure in the feed line, but an unloading of heat to the load on the boilers. The furnace temperature is not 
the motor to a considerable extent, resulting in quite substantial under sufficiently sensitive control and the rate of heat transfer to 
savings in power consumption. the boiler contents not sufficiently rapid. What may be wel 

In the differential pressure type, the installation and functioning termed the lethargy of the furnace and ofthe boiler contents in 
of which does not differ radically from that of the hydraulically absorbing the heat supply becomes a dominant consideration jy 
operated type, the valve travel, controlling the steam supply to the’ efficient boiler operation when the demands for steam vary widely 
pump or the discharge from the pump, as the case may be, is much and suddenly as they do in pulp and paper mill services, 
greater than the necessarily limited movement of the diaphragms. 
The functioning spring has a still further restricted movement: 
With the leverage proportion employed, consequently, a quite con- 
siderable movement of the valve is effected with a slight variation 
in the pressure acting-on the diaphragm. 

Still another type of these regulators for maintaining a pre- 
determined differential feed line pressure above boiler pressure is 
equipped with reversible electric motors for “step action” regula- 
tion. The regulators are usually supplied with the same number 
of cut-off points as there are speed regulating points on the drum 
controller of motor driven apparatus. In this way, the regulator 
accentuates the position of the controller arm, so that arcing and 
consequent burning of the speed regulating contacts are practically 
avoided. 

Feed Water Regulation and Regulators 


With the aid of such regulating instruments for maintaining 
constant feed water temperatures and boiler feed line differential 
pressures as those to which brief reference has been made, the Courtesy, Ruggles-Klingemann Mfg. Co. 
proper servicing of the all important boiler battery entails one Fic. 3 | 


- . . A " Sectional View—Boil Feed Li E 1 i 
more very important consideration, i.e, the most efficient and : ad “lh cae Regwiater Diserentiq 


effective rates of boiler feed for meeting at least expense the ex- A method of combating this furnace lethargy which has proved 
tremely fluctuating demands for steam in paper mill service. In decidedly efficacious, judging from the number of feed water regu- 
this connection, it is a well recognized fact that for a given load  jators embodying the principle which have been installed in the 
the best boiler efficiency is secured with a certain water level in paper mills of this country and Canada during the past ten or 
the boiler. The maintenance of such water level governs, natu- twelve years, is the establishment of a water level range between 
rally, the proper rate of boiler feed, but when the load varies con- fixed limits, a low water level on heavy loads and a higher one on 
siderably the water level for the most efficient boiler operation light loads, for temporary periods. 

will also shift to some extent and must influence, consequently, the When the boiler load decreases for any reason, more water is 
rate of best water feed. automatically fed into the boiler temporarily, to take up the excess 
heat being absorbed by the boiler during the interim while the 
furnace heat supply adjusts itself to the reduced steam demands. 
This conserves steam by preventing a rise in steam pressure and 
resulting wastage through the release of the boiler safety valve. 
On the other hand, when the boiler load increases, the rate of 
boiler feed is temporarily reduced, so that the boiler pressure will 
not drop too far by reason of excessive withdrawal of steam. 
Maintaining the constancy of boiler pressure in this way keeps 
up the boiler efficiency until such time as the furnace heat supply 
is built up to the steaming requirements for the increased load 
with normal water level. The limitation of boiler feed at the 
instant of picking up the heavy load is also instrumental in avoid- 
ing the priming common to boilers when the feed supply is main- 
tained or accelerated during periods of sudden heavy steam de- 
mands. 

While maintaining boiler efficiency over the critical interims 
when furnace conditions are adjusting themselves to steam de- 
mands, the distinguishing characteristic of this type of automatic 
feed water regulator, effects no inconsiderable saving in fuel, the 
outstanding economy from the use of such devices is the elimina- 
tion of the water tending expense necessary when depending upon 
aS ‘ hand regulation. In fact, the marked satisfaction these regulators 


have given in ver i i ice i i - 
Automatic Feed Water Regulator for Holding Water Level Between: Fixed & : = y SEseaeave: paper mill seysabtragad > - tributed gen 
Limits erally to their satisfactory automatic operation which materially 


If it were possible to coordinate closely the supply of furnace Uts labor expense in boiler servicing. 

heat to the boiler feed, or to the load on the boiler, as is done with Typical Savings 

a certain degree of success in service where the fluctuations in At the Robert Gair Company, Piermont, N. Y., nine boilers, ag- 
steam demands are not so marked nor as sudden as they are in  gregating some 3,732 horsepower capacity, are equipped with this 
paper mill service, the best boiler water level would be substan- type of automatic feed water regulator, the boilers all being fired 
tially constant and the efficient boiler feed rate proportional to the with automatic chain-grate stokers and furnished with complete 
load at all times. In paper mill service, however, it has been found complements of meters and automatic control apparatus, Steam is 
that it is not feasible to coordinate so closely the supply of furnace generated at 150 pounds pressure, with 40 to 50 degrees of super- 
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Variations from the required pressures mean 
waste—Mason Regulators hold the pressures 
where they belong and make the saw teeth 
in your charts disappear. 


Each regulator is tested before it leaves 
the factory to meet the exacting conditions 
of the service for which it is to be used. 
Its accuracy does not diminish with long, 
continuous use. 


Write for a copy of Catalog No. 62 giving a 
complete description and prices of Mason Reg- 
ulators for every pulp and paper mill service. 


MASON REGULATOR CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


Mason Steam 
be Pump Pressure 
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Mason Regulator Co., of 
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rating. Occasional peaks force boiler operation to 300 per cent or 
more and there are other periods when the boiler load is consider- 
ably below normal. 

The feed water regulators, holding the water level between 
fixed limits, high on light loads and low on heavy ones, discharge 
their functions so admirably that the services of three men, one 
on each shift, as water tenders are entirely eliminated, effecting 
an annual saving of $680 in labor expense. The avoidance of 
priming at heavy loads, which is directly attributable to the water- 
level range principle, effects a daily saving of 1.4 gallons of engine 
lubricating oil, computed at $236.60 a year. 


Annual Operating Cost 


The total annual operating cost of the nine feed water regu- 


lators, including all fixed charges and making adequate provisions 
for maintenance, repairs and cleaning-labor expenses, is a matter 
of $230.30. The installation, consequently, which entailed an in- 
vestment of only $1,440, effects a net annual saving of $4,686.30. 
This is at an annual rate of yield on investment of 325 per cent, 
the installation about paying for itself every 100 days. 


At the Milham Division plant of the Bryant Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., feed water regulators of this type, serving six 
Wickes boilers, save 12 man-hours a day, half a man’s time on 
each shift, which would otherwise be entailed in water tender serv- 
ice. This labor economy is valued at $2,496.60 per year. This is 
largely net, for there is very little expense connected with the 
upkeep of the regulators. They are inspected and cleaned when 
the boilers are down for cleaning, at which time such repairs as 
may be necessary are made. About 72 hours a year are entailed 
and the cost of the repair parts during the past’ eight or ten years 
has been about $2.50 per regulator per year. 

The total cost of these regulators per year, including all fixed 
as well as upkeep and operating charges, is $339.23, so the net 
annual saving their use effects, also without consideration to im- 
provement in boiler efficiency and fuel conservation, amounts to 
$2,156.77. This represents a return of 123 per cent on the invest- 
ment and repays the cost of the entire installation in approxi- 
mately 10 months. 


Another Example of Saving 


Still another example of the savings effected by servicing the 
plant by sensitive feed water regulator control is in the case of 
the Interlake Pulp and Paper Company, Appleton, Wis. Six otf 
these regulators serve the same number of 300 horsepower Stirling 
boilers and during the first six years they were in operation did 
not contract a single cent of expense for repairs. 


The steam supply at this plant, with the exception of a small 
amount: required for the operation of the power plant auxiliaries, 
is all used for process operations, chiefly for drying pulp and 

- cooking sulphite. The load on the boilers, as a result, fluctuates 

between wide limits, the different machines being thrown on sud- 
denly and requiring large amounts of steam. Cookers drawing 
300 to 400 boiler-horsepower, for example, are thrown on and taken 
off the steam lines periodically. The severity of such service 
naturally taxes to the utmost the regulators’ ability to maintain 
satisfactory boiler efficiency during these violent load changes. 
So successfully is it done, however, that when a heavy demand 
comes on the boilers there is no material drop in pressure and if 
the load continues, the brief interval of retarded boiler feed 
quickly hastens the combustion rate to meet the load demand. 

The half dozen regulators cost $960, making the annual cost 
of the devices, including fixed charges; depreciation, maintenance 
and providing for a generous repair allowance, $88.22. The serv- 
ices of a 55-cent an hour water tender are entirely dispensed with, 
a labor saving of $4,818 a year, so the net annual saving effected 
by the regulators in this one direction alone is $4,729.28, a yearly 

return of 492.7 per cent on the investment. In other words, the 
regulators pay for themselves every two and a half months. 


(Continued) 


Railroad Rate Complaint Upheld 

Avpany, N. Y., February 6, 1928.—The recommendation that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission find “unreasonable” rail. 
road rates on bituminous coal in carloads from producing fields 
in Western Pennsylvania and West Virginia to Syracuse, N. Y, 
and points within the Watertown-Massena group made by Com- 
mission Examiner James J. Williams in a report to the rate mak- 
ing body has been upheld by the International Paper Company, 
St. Regis Paper Company, and the Syracuse Chamber of Com- 
merce in a brief filed with the Commission. 

The complainant companies and Chamber of Commerce upheld 
the following statement of the Examiner to which the railroads 
took exception : 

“The territory north of Syracuse is both agricultural and indus- 
trial, paper making being the largest industry. The Black River 
Valley is one of the largest producers of paper in the country 
and competition in that industry is severe. It is also meeting keen 
competition from the Canadian producers. Considerable difficulty 
is now being experienced by American mills in meeting that com- 
petition because of the rapid depletion of the pulp wood supply in 
Northern New York. This situation has been responsible for 
removing of three mills from the Black River Valley alone to 
Canada.” 

In connection with this statement which the carriers declare is 
erroneous the complainant’s reply stated that the Examiner's 
statement is correct. “The record shows,” the brief explained, 
“that the migration of the paper industry to Canada is due to 
competition, especially with producers in Canada, It is not neces- 
sary to refer to all the factors in that competition. The deple- 
tion of the pulp wood supply in Northern New York is a very 
important factor as are also the excessive coal rates. The Ex- 
aminer’s description of the situation is brief, simple and accurate 
and we object to this attempt of the carriers to color it to their 
liking. It would of course be to their advantage to blame the 
plight of the New York producers upon labor costs and every- 
thing else except the freight rates. But there is no reason why 
the report be set up in that fashion because the carriers would be 
better pleased with such a presentation.” 


A. M. Miller Heads Central Ohio Paper Co. 


Co.tumsus, Ohio, February 6, 1928—Election of A. M. Miller 
as president of the Central Ohio Paper Company to succeed 0. 
A. Miller, who was elected chairman of the board and re-elected 
treasurer, marked the 4ist annual meeting of the company here 
Saturday, January 28. 

Officers elected at the meeting were as follows: Chairman of 
the Board, O. A. Miller; President and General Manager, A. M. 
Miller; First Vice President, F. E. Miller, Manager Fine Paper 
Department; Second Vice President, R. W. Miller, Manager 
Wrapping Paper Department; K. D. Wood, Secretary, W. H. 
Bancroft, Vice President, Manager, Dayton, Ohio; Wm. Jones, 
Vice President, Manager, Cleveland, Ohio; K. S. Moening, Vice 
President, Manager, Toledo, Ohio; J. F. Page, Vice President, 
Manager, Sales; R. C. Williams, Vice President, Manager, Mfgrs. 
Depts. 

The relinguishing of his duties as active head of The Central 
Ohio Paper Company by O. A. Miller comes after 41 years of 
service as president of the organization. He became identified 
with the company soon after it was organized as a partnership 
in 1872 and in 1887 became president when the company was re- 
organized as a corporation. Since that time he has been actively 
at the head of the development of the company to its present 
position in the paper industry. He was the first president of the 
National Paper Trade Association, a position also held by his 
son, A. M. Miller, who succeeds him as president of “Copco,” 
and who has for several years occupied the position of vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the company. 

A satisfactory year in the company’s sales and development 
was reported at the meeting. 


Febr 
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Fewer breaks-higher speeds 
7 = Paper Machine Drive 


Suk CH (Harlond) Dereon Proseel 

Paper Mills, Port Arthur, Ontaric. 

— each section of a paper machine in 
exact synchronism and breaks will be 
radically reduced. 

The Cutler-Hammer Drive interlocks all sec- 
tions of a paper machine and holds them in 
such close synchronism that vibration and uneven 
draw are practically eliminated. 

Since the C-H Drive reduces breaks, higher pro- 
duction speeds are secured. And, because the C-H 
Drive is so simple, your electrician can master it 
in 20 minutes, keep it earning steadily without need 
of outside help or service. 

These and many other features of C-H (Harland) 
Drive explain the interest it is arousing every- 
"The heart of the C-H Drive” where. Write for the complete story today. 
Tis CF Detveaiel Reason, Fit seats Oxte The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


George W. Sisson, Jr., president of the Racquette -River Pa- 
per Company, was a New York visitor early this week. 
<* * 


Walter D. Randall, vice-president and mill manager of the 
Champion Coated Paper Company, of Hamilton, Ohio, spent 
several days in New York last week. 

> * * 


Arthur C. Hastings, vice-president and general manager of 
the Cliff Paper Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., visited his 
friends in the Jocal paper industry last week. 

* * * 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., New York, Ernest Child, presi- 
dent, are applicants for membership in the British Empire Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the United States. 

* co * 


O. M. Porter, acting secretary of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, attended a meeting of the New York Sec- 
tion of the Society of American Foresters at Albany last week. 

* * * 


The regular weekly meeting of the New York Division of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry was held in the 
Canadian Club last Monday. There will be no further meeting 
until the Monday following the Convention. 

* * + 

V. D. Simmons, paper mill engineer, of Chicago who has charge 
of the design and construction of the new Zellerbach mills, was 
in New York last Monday . He has been enjoying a holiday 
in the Sunny South with his wife. 

* * * 

Dr. Dormer arrived in New York last week from Budapest 
aboard the Royal Mail liner Olympic to confer with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington on his process of making 
cellulose from cornstalks. 

* * * 

M. O. Wood, the well known paper mill superintendent, of 
Herkimer, N. Y., and his wife, sailed from New York last Sat- 
urday aboard the steamer Empress of Scotland on a _ three 
months’ cruise through the Mediterranean to the Holy Land 
and Egypt combined with a tour through Europe and the 
British Isles. 

* * * 

The Eaton-Dikeman Company is sending announcements to 
the blotting and filter paper trade of the resignation of Byron 
S. Proper, sales manager and the appointment of A. L. Newton, 
secretary of the company as sales manager with office and 
warehouse at 537 Pearl street, New York. Mr. Newton has 
been with the company for the past seven years, working up 
through the various manufacturing departments and has for the 
past two years, been very active in the Sales Department. With 
his experience in the manufacture of various blotting, filter, ab- 
sorbent and saturation papers, manufactured by The Eaton- 
Dikeman Company, he is in an excellent position to give the 
best of service to those using any of these papers. 


Century Paper Co. to Have Exhibit 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. February 6, 1928—The Century Paper 
Company of Indianapolis is sponsor for an exhibit of “art in 
printing” which is to be held in the Hotel Lincoln next week 
and will be open from 10 o’clock in the morning until 9 o’clock 
at night. The exhibit will have specimens of printing gathered 


from all parts of the country by three large manufacturers, the 
Champion Coated Paper Company, the A. M. Collins Company 
and the Strathmore Paper Company. The newest type faces and 
most modern treatment of design and color will be shown. 
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Annual Paper Convention Plans 

At the 5ist annual convention of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
February 20-23 inclusive, there will be meetings of paper manu- 
facturers—writing, wrapping, book, tissue, cover, bristol, tag 
and binders’ board, cardboard, etc., and of paper converters— 
waxed, glazed and fancy, gummed tape, etc—of paper merchants, 
salesmen, technical men, eost accountants, foresters. At these 
group meetings reports will be presented and considered cover- 
ing the specific group’s progress‘or difficulties during the re- 
cent months; some prognostication fas»to what is ahead and 
how the industry, as a unit, can most effectively meet the situation 
for the legitimate profit of its individual members. 

At the Annual Business Meeting of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, President Everest will discuss the executive 
committee’s plans for the effective development of organized 
service in the industry. O. H. Cheney, vice president of the 
American Exchange Irving Trust Company will speak from a 
wealth of experience on ways of “Meeting the New Competi- 
tion.” Henry A. Wise, the Association’s counsel, will discuss 
“Lawful Combination in Industry.” 

Ernest Mahler, of the Kimberly-Clark Company, to whom 
perhaps, more than to any other one man, is the industry in- 
debted for its technical progress, will discuss “Technical Con- 
trol in the Pulp and Paper Industry.” C. M. Baker, the Asso- 
ciation’s Engineer, will report on his investigation of the possi- 
bilities of waste utilization and stream improvement. 

The secretary-treasurer’s annual report will be presented, in- 
dicating what the Association has accomplished during the past 
twelve months—Things Done—its financial condition and sug- 
gestions for future work. 

At the 5lst annual banquet the principal speaker will be 
Judge Marvin B. Rosenberry of the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin, who is recognized as an orator, and who is bringing 
a message of courage and inspiration at this time of hesitancy 
and uncertainty in business and international affairs. He will 
be followed by the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, the association’s 
unofficial chaplain, with his cheery good fellowship and humor. 


Bids for Government Paper 
(From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., February 8, 1928.—The Government 
Printing Office has received the following bids for 50,000 
pounds of white sulphite writing paper in 32 inch rolls; R. P. 
Andrews Paper Comapny, at 7.87 cents per pound; Dobler & 
Mudge, 6.05 cents; Virginia Paper Company, 7.87 cents; Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company, 6.53 cents; Old Dominion Paper 
Company, 6.49 and 5.99 cents; Lindemeyr & Harker, 8.3 cents; 
Walker Goulard Plehn Company, .6.44 and 6.24 cents; Aetna 
Paper Company, 6.5 cents; and Reese and Reese, 6.92 cents. 

Bids were also received for 33,550 pounds of various sizes 
white sulphite writing paper as follows; Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany, at 7,25 cents per pound; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
8.08 cents; Varton, Duer & Koch Company, 6.55 cents; Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company, 7.25 cents; Old Dominion Paper 
Company, 6.99 and 6.63 cents; Walker Goulard Plehn Company, 
7.04 and 7.5 cents; Aetna Paper Company, 6.74 cents; and 
Reese & Reese, 9.35 cents. 


Dr. Baker Begins New Duties 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., February 8, 1928.—Dr. Hugh P. Baker, 
formerly secretary of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion has begun his work with the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in connection with trade association activities. Dr. 
Baker is peculiarly well qualified for this work because of his 
own experience in this line and he also goes to the National 
Chamber with an outside viewpoint on how the Chamber can 
best cooperate with the trade association members. 
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STRENGTH and SECURITY 


WAYAGAMA(K 


KRAFT PULP 


UNIFORM IN QUALITY—ESSENTIAL FOR STRENGTH 


THE PULP and PAPER TRADING COMPANY 


21 East 40th St, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Sole Sales Agents for United States for 


CANADIAN KRAFT, Lid. THREE RIVERS, CANADA 


For Quality Papers Use 


A-1 BLEACHED SULPHITE PULP 


Mills at Borregaard, Norway 


E-B BLEACHED SULPHITE PULP 


Mills at Edsvalla, Sweden 


VESTFOS EASY BLEACHING SULPHITE 


Mills at Vestfossen, Norway 


KRONSTADTER STRONG UNBLEACHED 
AND EASY BLEACHING SULPHITE 


Mills at Turciansky Sv. Martin, Czecho-Slovazia 


NENSJO KRAFT PULP 


Mille at Sprangsviken, Sweden 


J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


21 East 40th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for the U. S. A. 
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COMING EVENTS 


Fifty-first Anniversary of the American Paper and Pulp Association. Con- 
vention and Meeting of Affiliated Associations, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Feb- 
ruary 20-23. Annual Meeting, Tuesday, February 21. Annual Banquet, 
Grand Ball Room, Thursday, February 23, 


National Paper Trade Association of the United States. Convention, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, February 20-22. Theatre Party, Selwyn Theatre, “The 
Royal Family,” followed by Supper-Dance at the Cascade, Biltmore Hotel 
Tuesday, February 21. 

Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. Convention, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, February 20-23. Annual Banquet, Hotel Commodore, 
Wednesday, February 22. 

Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry. 
Astoria Hotel, Thursday, February 23. 
day, February 20. 

New York Association of Dealers in Paper Mill Supplies. 
Hotel Astor, Wednesday, February 22 


National Association of Waste Material Dealers, Annual Banquet, Hote 
Astor, Wednesday, March 21. 


Annual Meeting, Waldorf- 
Annual Banquet, Roof Garden, Mon- 


Annual Banquet, 


FOREMANSHIP COURSES 

A great increase in the number of foreman training courses in 
practically all lines of industry throughout the country is shown 
in a survey report just issued by the Department of Manufacture 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. The number 
of foremanship courses, the bulletin shows, has grown from 105 
in 1925 to 933 in 1927. These figures, the Chamber’s Department 
of Manufacture points out, indicate that foreman training is look- 
ed upon as an agency for greater efficiency in manufacturing. 

Most of the increases in foremanship courses last year were in 
the larger industrial states. The utstanding increase for the year 
were recorded in Connecticut, Michigan and West Virginia. The 
first state increased from 3 to 46; the second from 5 to 73; and 
the last from 4 to 43. 


Virtually every line of industry is represented in the foreman 
training movement. The machinery group, not including trans- 
portation equipment, has the largest number of courses. On the 
basis of the number of workers employed, however, the rubber 
products and chemicals and allied products are far in the lead. 
During 1927 twenty-seven courses were conducted in paper and 
allied lines. 

“The phenomenal growth of foreman training courses,” the 
bulletin says, “offers encouragement to those who appreciate the 
great value of human efficiency in American industry and are 
giving these efforts sympathy and_ support. 

“No attempt has been made to evaluate types of courses nor 
to suggest standards. Those who have them in charge have usea 


initiative to get results, with due regard to the conditions to 
met. 

“The great increase in courses within the short period from 
1925 to 1927 bears eloquent testimony to the fact that today indy. 
try regards the trained foreman as a most important factor jy 
management. 

“The greater use of intricate and expensive machinery require 
not only better trained attendants but better selected and equip. 
ped foremen to lead the personnel for more effctive production,” 

Foreman training courses are being carried on by individual 
manufacturers, state universities, industrial vocational agencies, 
chambers of commerce and manufacturer's associations. Such 
work can be profitably conducted in any community having in. 
dustrial plants. 


DOES RESEARCH PAY? 

About five years ago in New England a live and representative 
group of business men in non-competing lines organized among 
themselves a research association. Eleven companies comprised 
the group which included a machine tool builder, a publishing 
house, a chain cotton mill owner, a tanner, a textile machinery 
house, a rubber goods manufacturer and several others. The 
annual value of their combined products totals more than one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars. They pool business in- 
formation and exchange intimate facts about their methods and 
costs. They are candid about their errors and shortcomings, 
Their staff members compare notes with one another, they make 
rounds of inspection of one another’s places of work. Profitable 
ideas came from facts in the possession of the team members which 
are assembled for the common good. An irrefutable illustration 
of the value of this research plan is found in the experience of 
two members who, after a report of one sub-committee on inter- 
nal transportation problems, effected a saving of $35,000 a year 
in each case. 

There can hardly be found a stronger argument for organized 
fact finding, cooperating for new knowledge and mutual help in 
its application. 

This interesting research experience was described by Meyer 
Bloomfield, Consultant of the Policyholders Service Bureau of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company at the annual dinner of 
the Attleboro, Massachusetts, Chamber of Commerce. During 
his talk Mr. Bloomfield defined research as the most vital word 
in our language, representing the most dynamic of all organiza- 
tion and economic functions. Research in business is another ap- 
plication of the modern idea of keeping individuals and communi- 
ties well as practiced by many of today’s leading physicians, who 
are devoting their services to prolonging the lives of the healthy 
as well as treating the ailing,. 

It has been the mistaken conviction of some manufacturers 
that research is a luxury and an overhead that undoubtedly did 
some good for large corporations that could stand the expense. 
The dramatic research work and the accomplishments of large 
concerns has somewhat tended to obscure the fact that science 
and the methods of science are the most democratic of all human 
instrumentalities, asking ouly to be used. A tremendous amount 
of data on an almost inconceivable variety of subjects is avail- 
able and it only remains for the individual, whether a small or 
large concern, to assimilate it and apply it to specific problems. 

The value of research in the conduct of business is emphasized 
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when one considers that today three types of business strategy 
are receiving the greatest attention. They are: The strategy of 
location; The strategy of unique product, such as that based upon 
It is the last of 
these that is arousing the interest of practically all intelligent 


a patent; The strategy of utjlity and quality. 


To success- 
fully meet the challenge of business strategy calls, obviously for 
good management, which may be summarized by the following 
characteristics: Foresight, that is seeing the problem ahead; 
Planning, that is, charting an appropriate course of action; Con- 
trol, the direction of the planned course to the desired end. 

The achievement of these three characteristics of good manage- 


business men in the face of present day competition. 


ment and making them spell business success, calls for definite 
knowledge based upon facts. Business men must substitute fore- 
sight for hunch, information for opinions, knowledge for gossip, 


and hard, cold facts for tradition. 


American Multitone Claims 


(rrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Conoes, N. Y., February 6, 1928.—Creditors of the American 
Multitone Papers Corporation, of this city, have been directed by 
Federal Judge Frank Cooper to file claims against the company 
with Louis F. O’Neil, of Albany, permanent receiver, by March 
15. The order further says in case of failure of creditors to do 
so all unfiled claims may be disallowed. The case was brought 
before Judge Cooper recently by Kerr & Hammond of New York, 
two of the organizers of the concern who sought to recover ap- 
proximately $40,000 in claims. Several local unsecured creditors 
were also seeking to recover approximately $9,000 in claims. 

The local creditors contested an application of the New York 
creditors to have Mr. O’Neil named permanent receiver, unless it 
was agreed by the New York men that claims held by the local 
unsecured creditors were to be met first. This has been agreed 
to and Mr. O'Neil was recently named permanent receiver by 
Judge Cooper. The principal income of the concern is from 
royalties derived from the patent rights of the company through 
the Multitone Paper Sales Corporation now located in the old 
Ogden Mill Building on Ontario street. 

The local creditors include the Harmony Mills, Sweet & Doyle 
Foundry and Machine Company, W. H. Loop Estate and Thomas 
F. O'Connor, the last named of Waterford. Attorney Edward A. 
Mealey represents the Harmony Mills, Reginald Brooks, the Loop 
Estate; John E. McClean, the Sweet & Doyle Company, and Mr. 
‘O'Connor appears for himself. The amounts received through 
royalty payments are to be distributed among the creditors. 


Oswego Board Mill Nearing Completion 
Osweco, N. Y., February 6, 1928—D. Munson Sutherland, Jr., 


vice president of the Oswego Board Corporation, whose plant is 
under construction here, said on a recent visit that while con- 
struction and machinery erection forces face a difficult problem 
it is hoped to have the board mill completed in order to begin 


production by April 1. 
factory units during 1928. 

Vice President Sutherland explained that since the recent ar- 
rangement made by the St. Regis Paper Company with the Johns- 
Manville Company to market the board manufactured at the local 
plant more than 1,000,000 square feet has been sold by the selling 
organization throughout the country and the new product has 
ibeen well received. The insulating board now on the market is 
from the Carlisle laboratory at Trenton, N. J., which while not 
handling mass production is turning out sufficient to handle the 
introductory business. 

“Reports that we are receiving from the Johns-Manville sales 
force assure us that the new board is going over big and we feel 
‘assured of an immediate demand from the building trade through- 
out the country,” Mr. Sutherland said. 


He predicted the construction of more 
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‘ National Paper Trade Program 


The program for the annual convention of the National Paper 
Trade Association at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, 
February 20-22, is as follows: 

Monpay, Fesruary 20 
Marketing Committee—Fine Division, Room 117. 
Executive Committee—Wrapping Division, Room 141. 
Executive and Administrative Committees—Fine Di- 
vision, Assembly Room (122). 
Board of Directors, Assembly Room (122). 
Import Committee, Room 117. 
Conference—Gummed Tape Committee and Manufac- 
turers, Room 141. 
Conference Dinner—Wrapping Division, Banquet Hall. 
Executive Committee and Manufacturers, First Floor. 
Tuespay, Fesruary 21 
Survey Committee—Fine Division, Room 117. 
Twine Committee—Wrapping Division, Room 120. 
Gummed Tape Committee—Wrapping Division, Room 
141. 
Trade Customs Committee—Wrapping Division, As- 
sembly Room (122). 
Efficiency Committee—Fine Division, Room 117. 
Tissue Committee—Wrapping Division, Room 141. 
Fine Paper Division Meeting, Astor Gallery. 
Survey Committee—Wrapping Division, Room 117. 
Tissue Conference—Manufacturers and Merchants, 
Room 141. 
Theatre Party, “The Royal Family,” Selwyn Theatre. 
Supper Dance, Cascades, Biltmore Hotel. 
Wepnespay, Fesruary 22 
Wrapping Paper Division Meeting, Astor Gallery. 
General Meeting entire Association, Astor Gallery. 


9:30 a. m. 
10 :30 a. m. 
11:00 a.m 


2:00 p. 
3:30 p. 
5:00 p. 


7 :30 p. 


9:30 a. 
9:30 a. 
9:30 a. 


10:Wa. 


11 :30a. 
11:30 a. 
2:00 p. 
2:00 p. 
2:00 p. 


8:15 p. 
11 :00 p. 


9 :30a. 
2:00 p. 


Changes in Executives 


Effective February 1 various changes were made in the official 
and executive staffs of The Chatfield & Woods Company of Cin- 
cinnati and the Union Paper and Twine Company of Detroit. 

At Cincinnati directors of the Chatfield & Woods Company 
have established the office of chairman of the board, and elected 
H. F. Woods, formerly president of the company, to that office. 
W. H. Chatfield, formerly vice president, was chosen president 
of the company. E. H. Shields was re-elected treasurer, and T. H. 
Scallan, formerly secretary, was chosen vice president. W. C. 
McLaughlin was chosen secretary and general manager of the 
company. Stockholders of the company re-elected the board of 
directors with the exception that D. Y. Johnston, manager of 
the wrapping paper department of the company, was chosen to 
W. H. Fillmore. 

At Detroit W. C. McLaughlin, for the past six years treasurer 
and general manager of the Union Paper and Twine Company of 
Detroit, will, on assuming his new duties in Cincinnati, retain 
general managership of the Detroit company. Charles R. Heeter, 
formerly sales manager, will be assistant general manager in 
charge in Mr. McLaughlin’s absence. A. J. House, manager of 
the industrial department of the company, has been elected 
treasurer. 


Find Diamond Set Watch in Rags 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, February 6, 1928—Employees of the Sorg- 
Oglesby Paper mills at Middletown the past week found a watch, 
set with more than a half-dozen small diamonds in a bundle of 
rags in the beater room. The value of the watch was estimated at 
$500 by jewelers who examined it. 

It will be recalled that several years ago diamonds to the value 
of more than $1,000 were discovered among the rags in another 
Middletown mill. 
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"1788 Highflex” Belt 


“Slam on the load— 


SHE’LL PULL IT!” 


Goodrich “1788 Highflex” pulls the heaviest loads with 
power to spare — because its unmatched flexibility gives 
almost perfect pulley-contact! 

It is built on a new principle— without fold or seam— 
no obstacle is opposed to free flexing as it passes over the 
pulleys ! 

Bootlegging cannot occur; because, in the case of very 
slight ply-separation at joint, entrapped air can escape 
at the edges. 

While ideal for small-pulley, high-speed drives, “1788 
Highflex” is an all-around heavy-duty belt. Its almost 
negligible stretch eliminates take-ups and shut-downs. 

It’s the economical, trouble-free belt—and it deserves a 
test on your most difficult drives! 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 Akron vhio. 


odrich 
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F Technical Associations} Pulpané Paper Industry] 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
IT'AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 
Edited by 
RONALD G. MACDONALD, Secretary 
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Pentosans in the Sulphite Cooking Process’ 


By L. P. Zhereboff 


In a previous article’ I pointed out that all attempts to clarify 
the sulphite cooking process by investigating the sulphite liquors 
are bound to result in failure, because of the complex constitution 
of wood; because of the various directions along which wood may 
be decomposed depending upon varying cooking conditions and 
upon the extent of decomposition, and, finally, because of the 
possibility of secondary reactions in the liquor as the various parts 
of the wood pass into solution. 

Even the method which employs the separation of ligno- 
sulphonic acids from the liquor by means of 8-napthylamine, which 
has replaced the older method of fractionation by precipitation 
with lime or by solution of the solid residue of the liquor,—does 
not yield and, probably, cannot yield firm grounds for the elucida- 
tion of either the cooking process, the composition of lignin, or 
the manner of attachment of the various ingredients of the wood 
to each other.’ 

It is essential to study the reaction between the cooking acid, i.e. 
the bisulphite and the free SO,, with each of the ingredients of the 
wood and under conditions as exist in the sulphite cooking process. 

As soon as we shall have a clear picture of the reaction with 
regard to each component part of the wood, then it will be possible 
and necessary to study the cooking process under‘ specially 
arranged conditions, taking into consideration the results obtained 
from the investigation of the separate parts of the wood. 


Hemi-Celluloses in Wood 


The work here described was undertaken in accordance with the 
above point of view. This is the first of a series of investigations 
which are planned on hexosans, lignin and others. 

The reasons for beginning this work with pentosans rather than 
with lignin are as follows: 

In the first place, we know a little about the reaction between 
lignin and the cooking acid, but know nothing regarding the action 
of the acid upon the hemi-celluloses. 

Table I indicates the relative importance of the hemi-celluloses 
and of lignin in wood. 

Here we see that the hemi-celluloses represent as big a portion 
of the wood as does lignin, the former being greater in the decidu- 
ous woods, while lignin is more abundant in the conifers. There- 
fore, the hemi-celluloses deserve as much attention of the investi- 


_— 


* Bu meshasle Promyshlennost, 6, No. 7, 387-404 (July, 1927). Translated 
by M. L. Caust, Member TAPPI. 

: “Basic Problems of the Sulphite Process,” Bum, Prom., 2, No. 1, 141-143, 

One need only compare the various conclusions arrived at by ee investi- 
gators who have employed this method, which is a on better than the 
older methods: Dorée and Hall (Soc. Ind., 43, 257 1924) ; Klason (Pulp 
and Paper Magaz., 1926); E rected (Cell.-Chem., 6, Fo) 1925), and 
Dorée and Hall (Soc. Ind., 44, 270, 1925). 


gator as does lignin. In the table, deciduous species are listed 
along with the conifers, because they are becoming of growing 
importance in the supply of chemical wood pulp. 

The pentosan content in our spruce also varies considerably, 
between 10 and 12 per cent, i.e. the ratio is 1 part of pentosans to 
2% to 3 parts of lignin. 

In spite of the considerable content of hemi-celluloses, their 
behavior during cooking has never been investigated. This is the 


TABLE 1 
Kind of emi-cellul ~ 
wood . Hexosan 
% 
Birch 
Birch 
Beech 


Beech 
Poplar 


Lignin Authorities 


Zz 
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Poplar 
Poplar 
Silver fir 
Silver fir 
Fir 

Fir 
Spruce 
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more surprising when one considers that the hexoses of sulphite 
liquor have been serving already for some time as a source for 
the production of alcohol. 


Hemi-cellulose Reactions Not All Hydrolysis Effects 


Perhaps the very fact that hexoses capable of fermentation are 
found in the liquors has suggested the thought that all the reac- 
tions of the hemi-celluloses in the digester amount to simple 
hydrolysis by the action of free SO:, which results in free hexoses 
and pentoses in the digester. The following facts indicate that 
this view is far from being correct. 

Koch, by hydrolyzing wood, which was previously treated with 
cold acid and alkali, by the action of water at 150-215°, has found 
among the products of the hydrolysis, mannose, glucose and 
fructose, but no arabinose and no xylose. Consequently, the hydro- 
lysis of the pentosans takes place more easily and goes further 
than is the case with hexosans. 

Therefore it is possible that in the digester the hexosans react 
later (which is also affirmed by Hagglund) when the temperature 
rises and the bisulphite content decreases, which in turn may 
bring about a difference in the reactions of the various carbo- 
hydrates. 

We have seen above, that in the wood of the conifers there are 
approximately equal amounts of pentosans and hexosans; this is 
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also confirmed by other analyses, while in the liquors we find the 
following amounts of carbohydrates. 


Hagglund Krause Klason 

ED < casnvesuessenwabatuseeeee 30.0 29.0 - 26.9 
ee rn eee ee, 43.0 32.0 15.6 
OS MCP ete ee 2.6 0.7 8.1 
NRED. 6s iw <0005de ve chaebestekets 2.8 16.6 at. 
Ew ee ta eas 49.4 
eva 21.6 21.7 sab 

100.0 100.0 100.0 


Le. we find only 27-30 per cent of pentoses, while the other— 
approximately 20 per cent—are not found in the liquors. 

Krause* has determined that when the liquors are boiled with 
dilute acid their sugar content increases, by 18 per cent in the 
Mitscherlich process and by 43 per cent in the Ritter-Kellner 
process. What is the source of the sugar? Is it due to further 
hydrolysis of the dissolved lignin-carbohydrates compound? Or 
is it perhaps due to the breaking up of compounds of carbo- 
hydrates with bisulphite? 

Thus we see that a series of questions, even relatively simpler 
than those involving the formation of simple sugars in the liquors, 
cannot be answered without a detailed investigation of the reac- 
tion between the cooking acid and the hemi-celluloses, particularly 
the pentosans. 


The second reason for commencing the separate cooks,—i.e. with 
the individual separated ingredients of the wood,—with the hemi- 
celluloses was as follows. 

Already thirty years ago, in my first investigation of the sul- 
phite process, I have established the fact that the so-called 
Mitscherlich Test indicates the amount of bisulphite in the acid 
only during the first stages of the cooking; later on it gives the 
SO: which is combined with the organic substances of the liquor 
in an unknown way, and which separates from the combination by 
the action of NH,OH as a monosulphite. 

The amount of bisulphite in the digester rapidly decreases to 
nothing, while the amount of SO, which has combined with the 
organic substances increases until it exceeds not only the bisul- 
phites, but also the total amount of SO, in the liquor which is 
determined by titration with iodine. 

In Table II specific figures are cited.‘ 


TABLE 2 
Grams SOs in one Grams Total 
liter of the liquor combined sulphur 
Temvera (titrated with iodine) SO: Solid calculated 
ture liter residue as $ 
_ in Total Combin after action _ per liter per liter 
digester 502 SO: ofammonia of liquor of liquor 
112 31.5 21.2 11.3 eee eee 
110 11.9 5.8 6.4 coe 
127 10.9 2.0 6.8 eee 
130 10.5 1.0 6.3 cos 
130 8.1 0.0 7.1 ese 
131 6.9 0.0 7.3 sue 
131 6.9 0.0 7.3 oes ees 
129 5.9 0.0 7.1 80.7 16.4 
128 5.4 0.0 7.1 91.8 17.8 
126 4.5 0.0 6.9 96.4 18.8 
126 Not determined 0.0 7.1 ope tbe 
126 0.8 0.0 2.8 112.8 20.8 


’ 


It is seen in this table that the amount of SO, which passes 
into the unknown condition, but which is liberated again through 
the action of NH.OH reaches during cooking the significant figure 
of 11-15 per cent of the total amount of sulphur in the liquor. 

It would seem of interest to determine whether or not the hemi- 
celluloses with their large amount of hydroxyl and carbonyl groups 
participate along with lignin in the formation of these unstable 
compounds. This problem also can be solved by the separate 
cooking of hemi-celluloses with the cooking acid. 


Separate Cooks of Hemi-celluloses 
These are the grounds which have led the author together with 
V. A. Makoshin to commence experiments involving separate 
cooks of hemi-celluloses, particularly pentosans. 
Since in the cooking acid we have both free sulphurous acid and 


* Chem, Industrie, 29, 217 (1903). 
*L. P. Zhereboff—“The Chemistry of the Sulphite Process,” p. 105 (1894). 
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calcium bisulphite, the action of which on the pentosans may 
different, it is evident that along with the cooking acid experiments 
it would be necessary for comparison to make a cook with gy. 
phurous acid alone, which was done in a series of experiments, 

The raw material for obtaining the pentosans was aspen wood 
Its analysis gave the following results: 


10.66% 
0.54% 
22.00% (by Tollens’ method) 


The separation of the pentosans was accomplished by the metho; 
of Salkowsky involving extraction with alkali, followed by pr. 
cipitation with Fehling’s solution and by decomposition of th 
precipitate with muriatic acid. In spite of the fact that th 
precipitate was thoroughly washed, its analysis gave only 824 
per cent pentosans. On treating the precipitate with alcohol dur. 
ing several months the pentosans content was raised to 90.57 per 
cent. Further purification with pure alcohol raised the pentosan 
content to 91.50 per cent. Subsequent extraction with ether and 
alcohol lasting a month raised the pentosans to 94.82 per cent, 
where we stopped. 

From the 1207 g. of wood taken (bone dry), we obtained % ¢, 
with 12.09 per cent moisture, which represents only 6.55 per cent 
of the amount taken. 

Analysis of the purified product gave the following results: 


ED 625 SO ods e Teh Fons tabs 6 had skew Sede eneS 92.02% 
RMD ..5.5 oink o-dnliesdud Aves oa 400 clean 2.80% 

DARE es teak ns ssa baete ne uwed sis 6c aseg bees a's 0.69% 
EE PEED “CG pdcadcat¥cadeewticdboocakes’ 4.49% 


From the ash content it is already evident that the pentosans 
obtained by us are purer than those obtained by Salkowsky, in 
which there was from 1.25 to 2.25 per cent ash. 


Analysis of the “Lignin” 


It seemed of interest to determine what the remaining 4.5 per 
cent represented, which were so difficult to separate from the 
pentosans. The supposition that part of the pentosans is combined 
with lignin was checked up by analysis for lignin. 

This analysis was performed by the methods of Konig, of 
Willstatter and of Zeisel (by the determination of the methoxyl 
number), since no single method can be considered absolutely 
exact. 


Determination by Kénig’s method gave .......... 5.71% 
Determination by Willstatter’s method gave ....... 3.04% 
Determination by Zeisel’s method gave ............ 5.03% 


The average of the above is 4.59 per cent, which is very close to 
the amount obtained by difference (4.49 per cent). 

The pentosans showed no copper number. 

These were the pentosans with which the entire experimental 
work was conducted; 21 experiments were made with cooking acid 
and 10 experiments with sulphurous acid alone without any 
bisulphites. 

In each experiment we took between 4 and 5 decigrams of 
pentosans. The cooking was done in sealed glass tubes, all tubes 
of one experiment being placed in the same kettle so as to be 
cooked under the same conditions. It is never safe to rely upon 
a single experiment, therefore, each cook was done in duplicate. 

The duplicate experiments indicate that some of the cooks gave 
identical results. 

The cooking acid which was used in the first experiments, 
taken from the Sokol mill, was sufficiently pure and showed no 
reaction for selenium: However, when at 136-137° C there was 
a sudden break in the reaction, we suspected that selenium might 
be present and so used in the following experiments only acid 
prepared in the laboratory from pure bisulphite and_ technical 
sulphuric acid. 

On obtaining the same results with this acid we again suspected 
that a trace of selenium may have been present in the sulphuric 
acid. New experiments were, therefore, conducted with acid 
prepared from pure bisulphite and chemically pure sulphuric acid. 

The results of these experiments are shown in Table III. 
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The first column gives the amount of material taken for the 
experiment (bone dry). 

The second column shows the amount of pure (100 per cent) 
pentosans in the above material as calculated from the analysis 
already cited. 

Columns 3, 4 and 5 refer to the acid ‘aliens column 3 giving the 
strength of the cooking acid. 

In column 4 we have the amount of this acid taken, in cubic 
centimeters, and in column 5 is stated the amount of SO, in grams. 

Since the cooking acid contained a certain amount of sulphuric 
acid, we determined the sulphuric acid as shown in column 6, 
experiments 11, 13, 18 and following, where it has significance. 

Column 7 gives the cooking temperature; column 8 gives the 
cooking time in hours. 

Columns 9 and 10 show the acid content after cooking. After 
cooking there was obtained a clear liquid, sometimes having a 
sediment, and at times containing gypsum crystals. Occasionally 
there were formed besides the crystals an insignificant amount of 
flakes. 

Under “remarks” are stated the appearance and the peculiarities 
of the contents of the tubes after cooking. 

At the end of each cook the solution was filtered off and the 
SO, in the solution was again determined. This SO, content is 
given in column 9 in per cent and in column 10 in grams. 

By subtracting the amount of acid found after cooking from the 
amount added (columns 10 and 5) we get the amount of SO, 
which reacted with the pentosans or, in the case of the cooks above 
135°, also the acid which changed to SO, forming the gypsum 
deposit. 

In column 11 are given the grams of acid consumed in cooking, 
while in column 12 the same acid is expressed as a percentage of 
the pentosans taken from the cook (column 2). 


Properties of Pentosans 


Examining the table we find that the first effect of the acid on 
the pentosans is to swell these. However, at 80° C and after 3 
hours (expt. 0), or even 4 hours (expt. 4), the pentosans do not 
dissolve, but only swell. 

On raising the temperature to 90° C during the next 4 hours 


COOKS WITH 


oe Taken for cooking——————~, ¢ In the liquor 
Pentosans Cooking liquor s = after cooking 
a —_— <= =~ 7) a — 
+ EE SE 

. = a) ee S 

ok) ge & : ‘ £% a ae a 

§ %, Gs § 8 de a5 S82 ¢ z 

i, 48 @ og 8° hs GFR eS 

Zz «af 88 os 6 Ss Sd esa ®# 5 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
sense: | Suhiee 4.62 25 1,155 oeen 80 3 oaks er 
1 0.4394 0.4166 4.62 25 1.155 105 3 4.35 1.087 
2 0.4475 0.4244 4.62 25 1,155 105 4 4.28 1.070 
3 0.4328 «40.4104 4.62 25 1,155 105 4 4,15 1.037 
4 04255 0.4035 4.62 25 1,155 80 4* eee eee 

0.4255 0.4035 4.62 25 1.155 90 «= 4* 

0.4255 0.4035 4.62 25 1.155 95 4* 3.98 0.995 
5 0.4428 0.4190 4.62 25 1.155 115 4 4,03 1,008 
6 0.4490 0.4257 4.62 25 1,155 125 4 43.79 0.948 
7 0.4434 0.4204 445 25 1.113 135 4 3.58 0.895 
8 0.4362 0.4136 4.30 25 1.075 135 4 43.40 0.850 
9 0.4448 0.4218 4.35 25 1.090 140 4 = 0.95 0.237 
10 0.4454 0.4223 4.35 25 1,090 Séee 140 4 0.92 0.230 
11 0.4705 0.4461 4.35 25 1.090 0.026 140 4 0.88 0.220 
12 0.4401 0.4170 4.35 25 1.090 éaé 140 4 0.82 0.205 
13 0.4320 0.4096 4.35 25 1.090 0.026 140 4 0.86 0.215 
144 «0.4354 «0.4129 4.4225 1.105 eeee 142 4. 0.72 0.180 
15 0.4382 «0.4155 4.42 25 = .1.105 sees 142 4 0.82 0.205 
16 0.4378 «=0.4150 4.35 = 25 1.090 sees 145 8 90.31 0.078 
170.4257, 0.4035) «4.53 25—s:1.132 ae a a 0.147 
18 0.4440 0.4210 453 25 1,132 0.027 148 8 0.41 0.102 
19 0.4363 0.4136 5.70 25 1.425 0.024 152 8 3.32 0.830 
20 «(0.4514 «0.4280 2.75 25 0.6875 0.024 152 8 0.33 0.082 
21 0.3349 «0.3349 1.81 40N 0.7240 0.056 150 S$ 0.385 0.154 


— — 


* These "cooks were made in the same tubes, but they were removed and inspected after 4 hours at 80 degrees C., 
., and again after 4 hours more at 95 degrees C., total time of cooking being 12 hours. 
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TABLE 3 
COOKING LIQUOR (bisulphite + free SOz2) 
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(expt. 4) the pentosans begin to dissolve, i.e. they enter into reac- 
tion with the bisulphite. The reaction ends at 95° C during the 
next 4 hours, attaining the consumption of 39.6 per cent of SO, on 
the weight of pentosans taken (expt. 4). 

Thus in experiment 4 the tubes were heated altogether 12 hours, 
four hours each at 80, 90 and 95° C. 


After every 4 hours the tubes were taken out of the kettle, 
examined and then returned. 


It should be noted that the swelling of the pentosans takes place 
rapidly and forcefully, so forcefully that were such swelling to 
take place in the kettle there would result such a compression of 
the tracheid walls as to interfere with the rapid penetration of 
the solution into the tracheids. 

If this does not take place, then it is probably because there 
are no free pentosans in the wood, the pentosans being more or 
less firmly combined with the cellulose and lignin and the phe- 
nomena observed in our experiments take place only as the wood 
is hydrolyzed, the pentosans freed and a soluble compound ofthe 
pentosans and the bisulphite is formed. 

The following experiment (No. 5) shows that at 115° C, 4 hours 
(and perhaps less) are sufficient for the completion of the reaction. 


Nature of the Reactions 


At 125° and 135° C the reaction apparently proceeds in the same 
direction, ending probably in less than 4 hours; the pentosans 
attach about 50 per cent (48.6, 51.8, 54.5 per cent) SOs. 

Further raising of the temperature of cooking indicated that 
136°-137° C is the critical temperature for the formed compound. 
At this temperature a further quantity of SO, is expended, amount- 
ing to over 200 per cent on the weight of the pentosans. 

However, this compound of bisulphite and pentosans breaks up 
readily, one product of the decomposition being Ca SO, 

The visual appearance of the contents of the tubes changes 
sharply (see Table III). 

In experiments 9 to 13 the acid, while remaining transparent, 
turns from colorless to brown (resembling the cooking liquor from 
soft cellulose), and contains an inappreciable amount of fine black 
flakes and a large quantity of a white deposit, which on analysis 
was found to be gypsum. 


Acid used up 
in the cook 
~~ 
a5 
a z Remarks 
* Be 
G88 
5 RS 


11 12 13 
i . Pentosans swelled and slightly browned. 


0.068 16.3 All dissolved. The liquor is clear. No deposit. 
0.085 20.0 Same. 
0.118 28.7 Same 


+++» Pentosans ewelled and htly browned 
dincoivet In the undissolved portion white 


-++ Pentosans partl 
280s) _are held. 


articles (C 


0.160 39.6 All dissolved. The liquor is clear. 

0.147 35.0 No deposit. % 

0.207 48.6 The "Sain is clear. No deposit, 

0.218 51.8 am ny 

0.225 54.5 Sa 

0.850 202.0 The Senn t is re like strong tea. Gypsum deposit and small 
amount of black flakes are present. Solution clear. 

0.860 203.0 Same. 

0.870 195.0 Same. 

0.885 212.0 Same, 

0.875 213.0 Same. : 

0.925 224.0 The liquor is black. Scarcel a ng Deposit like gypsum 
and a — amount of black flakes : 

0.900 217.0 Sa ; 

1.010 243.0 Liquor is black and opaque. Gypsum and black flakes deposited. 

0.985 244.0 Same, 

1.030 245.0 Same. 

0.595 44. Same. 

0.605 141.0 Same. 

0.570 170.0 


then after 4 hours additional at 90 de 
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In the remaining experiments we have this same appearance, 
except that the acid is now altogether black, like ink, and when 
filtered leaves on the filter a coal-like deposit. 

Such a sharp change in the reaction, a change which takes place 
within a range of 1 or 2 degrees, at a temperature at which in 
the sulphite cooking process the harmful effect of selenium 
appears, and with similar symptoms, namely, a darkening of the 
solution and an enormous separation of gypsum, indeed evoked the 
suspicion that also here we have selenium present, although, as 
already stated, the test of this acid for selenium gave a negative 
result. 


A Soda Base Used 

The subsequent cooks were, therefore, carried out with acid 
prepared in the laboratory from sodium bisulphite and technical 
sulphuric acid (expts. 17, 18, 19) and later (expts. 20 and 21) 
from pure sodium bisulphite and chemically pure sulphuric acid. 
However, the results obtained were the same as before and, 
therefore, the question of the effect of selenium is ruled out. 

Consequently, the oxidation of SO, takes place at the expense of 
the oxygen of the pentosans, perhaps at the expense of the oxygen 
bridge of the pentosans. 

When the formation of gypsum in cooks above 136° C was 
established, we analyzed the contents of the tubes in expts. 11, 13, 
18, 19 and 21 in order to determine in what form the SO, exists 
after cooking. The deposit was filtered off and analyzed; the fil- 
trate was also analyzed (see Table IV) for 

1) amount of SO; entered into the gypsum precipitate; 

2) amount of SO, in the solution, in an unchanged form; 


TABLE 4 
Grams of Found SOs 
material taken éalculated as SO2 
f ° ses 
= ae ET: 
28. ¢ $a TTS 
—— Ff = 3 3 ee°35 ge. S252, 
= = ~ a6 = 
4 Fig ¢ 2 $F 2 F Peg dsl seees 
8 6 AO & = B&B MEESSOATARSES 
ae 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11 4.35 4 0.4461 1.116 0.283 0.182 0.465 0.431 0.220 97 
41.8 38.6% 
13 4.35 4 0.4096 1.116 0.301 0.200 0.501 0.400 0.215 98 
45.3 35.9% 
18 4.53 8 0.4210 1.159 0.421 0.217 0.638 0.419 0.102 99 
55.1 36.1% 
19 5.70 8 0.4136 1.449 0.153 0.078 0.261 0.388 0.830 97 
18.0% 26.9% 
21 ae} 0.3349 0.780 0.326 0.300 0.154 97 
41.8% 38.4% 


1. The lower figures in columns 7 and 8 give the per cent SOs: calculated 
on the total SO: taken for the cook. The table shows that with the same 
composition of the cooking liquor and with the same cooking time the per- 
centage is the same. 

2. When the composition of the liquor‘is not the same, the above per- 
centage will depend upon the amount of CaO in the liquor. In these experi- 
ments all CaO was changed to gypsum. 

. The amount of SO2 which remained in combination with the decom- 
posed pentosans or pentoses (No. 21) was always the same, amounting on the 
average to 97.5 per cent on the weight of the pentosans taken 


3) amount of SO, in solution as SOs, and 


4) by difference——the amount of SO, present in an unknown 
form in combination with pentosans and pentoses. 

Investigation showed that there was considerable gypsum 
formed, namely, on an average 24 per cent of the SO, was thus 
used up. 


The amount of SO. in combination with pentosans after cook- 
ing at temperatures between 140 and 152° is constant, on the aver- 
age about 97.5 per cent of SO; calculated on the weight of 
pentosans taken (Table IV); thus, in expt. 11—97 per cent; expt. 
13—98 per cent; expt. 18—99 per cent; expt. 19—97 per cent; expt. 
21—97 per cent. 

We have already seen that at temperatures between 125 and 135° 
C the amount of SO, entering into combination with the pentosans 
was 50 per cent on the weight of pentosans taken, while now at 
140 to 152° we find that the figure is 97.5 per cent, ie. twice as 
much. 
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We have already pointed out that the sharp change in the reag. 
tion, the separation of gypsum and the change in the acid from 
colorless and transparent to black and opaque with the separation 
of a coal-like deposit takes place within the limits of only 1 or 2 
degrees and 136-137° C is the critical temperature for the de. 
composition of the compound first formed. 

As the temperature is raised above 136° C this compound de. 
composes rapidly with the formation of gypsum and simultaneous 
attachment of a new quantity of SO, to the liberated bonds. 


Discussion of Results 
This table shows us that up to 80° there takes place only a 
swelling of the pentosans, but 4 hour's of cooking at 90° does not 
result in a combination with the bisulphite so as to form a soluble 
compound. 


This compound, giving a transparent colorless solution, contains 
approximately 25 per cent SO, on the weight of pentosans. 

When the cooking is done at 125°, but the duration of the cook 
is 4 hours as before, there is also obtained a transparent and clear 
solution, however the compound now contains 50 per cent SO, on 
the weight of the pentosans (expts. 6, 7, 8). 

The same result is obtained at temperatures between 90 and 
115°, but requiring more time,—approximately 12 hours (expts. 
4 and 5). 

At 136-137° there takes place a rapid decomposition of this 
compound accompanied by separation of gypsum, and the SO, con- 
tent in the newly formed compound is 97.5 per cent, calculated on 
the weight of pentosans taken. After this there are no more 
pentosans, as the separation of the coal-like deposit is the result 
of their destruction. 

What do these amounts of 25, 50 and 97.5 per cent show? 

The molecular weight of pentosans (CsH:O,),, equals 132n. The 
molecular weight of SO, equals 64, and in the bisulphite contain- 
ing twice SOs, the SO, entering the reaction equals 126, i.e. in the 
liquor we apparently have two combinations with the bisulphite, 
depending upon the length of time of cooking; in the first com- 
pound n of the pentosans equals 4, in the second, more stable com- 
pound, ,, = 2. 

SO: calculated 


Compound on the pentosans Found 
Ca(HSOs)2+ (CsHsO«)« 24.24% 24.35% 
Ca(HSOs)2+ (CsHsO«)2 48.48 51.43 
2Ca(HSOs)2+ (CsHsO«)2 96.96 97.50 


The insufficient stability of the first compound and its change 
into the second explain the considerable variations encountered in 
the analyses, however observations made during the cooks permit 
the hope that with certain changes in the experimental procedure 
conditions conducive to its greater stability may be created. 

At 136-137° C, besides the formation of gypsum as a result of 
the destruction of a pentosan molecule, SO, remains combined 
with the organic remnant, the quantity being 97.5 per cent on the 
weight of pentosans taken; i.e. we witness not just the destruction 
of a pentosan molecule, but also of the pentose. 

The SO; is combined with some unknown product of decompo- 
sition of the pentoses. 

A special experiment corroborated this. The product of a cook 
above 140° (expt. 18) already showed no furfural. 

We also performed an experiment with pentoses obtained by 
hydrolysis of our pentosans (expt. 21). 


Formation of Gypsum 

The result of the cook was the same. Cooking at 150° for 5 
hours we obtained the same decomposition of the pentose molecule 
with the separation of gypsum. 

This unexpected fact was of considerable interest to me. In 
my early experience in sulphite mills I have observed that a large 
amount of gypsum formed during cooking. The cooking was then 
done with Sicilian sulphur, so that there could not have been any 
selenium present. 


That gypsum was formed was also noted by other observers, 
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but no explanation was advanced; later on, when pyrites was used, 
selenium was also blamed. 

The present experiments indicate that at 136-137° gypsum is 
unavoidably formed as a result of the decomposition of the 
pentosan molecule which is combined with the bisulphite. It re- 
mains to be established whether or not the same process will take 
place on cooking at lower temperatures, but for longer periods of 
time. 

Effect of Free SO on Pentosans 

Along with the cooks employing acid of the usual composition, 
we also made several cooks with sulphurous acid containing 0.85 
to 2.00 per cent SOs, in order to study the effect of free sulphurous 
acid upon pentosans. 

As before, the duration of the cooks was varied between 3 and 
8 hours. 

The temperature was varied between 100° and 152° C. for the 
various cooks. 

The conditions and the results of these cooks with free SO, are 
shown in Table V. A comparison of this table with Table III 
leads us to the following conclusions: 

Free SO; reacts with pentosans more rapidly than does bisul- 
phite, since in cooks lasting 3 to 4 hours and at 100 to 104° C, 
the pentosans have taken up on the average 27 per cent of SO, in 
the former case against 22 per cent SO, from bisulphite. It is 
probably for the same reason that browning of the acid takes 
place at 135° C when free SO, is used. 

In cooks below 136° C only half as much SO, is consumed as 
when bisulphite is used. At temperatures from 100° to 135° in- 
clusive there is always the same amount of SO, used up, namely 
27.5 per cent. 

We have already seen that with bisulphite at 125°-135° C the 
pentosans take up on the average 51.6 per cent SOs. 

Within the limits of 0.85 to 1.37 per cent employed in these 
experiments, the strength of the acid has apparently no effect 
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TABLE 5 
COOKS bed "dy FREE SULPHUROUS ACID 


7~Consumed—, 


weight of pen- 


Grams SO: 
% SO: 
consumed on 
tosans. 


Remarks 
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All dissolved. Liquor transparent 
Same. 

Same. 

Same. 


Same. 
Liquor colored like strong tea. 
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either upon the speed of the reaction or upon the composition of 
the compound, which represents a direct addition of SO; to the 
pentoses which are a part of the pentosan molecules; this molecule 
now consists only of two pentoses and not of four as when starting 
out with bisulphite. 


In the absence of bisulphite the pentosan molecule consisting of 
four members, apparently is immediately hydrolysed into a two- 
member molecule. The same, so to speak, protective action of the 
bisulphite is apparent in the cooks with the regular cooking acid 
(Table III, Nos. 1-18). 

Also here in the presence of 2.61 per cent free SO, (the acid 
employed in cooks Nos. 1-6, contained 4.62 per cent total SOs, 2.61 
per cent free and 2.01 per cent combined), we observe that the 
attachment of SO, is double that which takes place when, under 
similar conditions, only sulphurous acid is used; moreover, the 
amount taken up corresponds to the formula cited above (found 
48.48 per cent, required by formula 51.43 per cent). 

However, prolonged cooking at a temperature above 136° and 
in the presence of free SO, apparently causes the decomposition 
of the pentosan and the destruction of the pentose molecule; this 
is seen in experiments 8 and 9 where the amount of SO, taken 
up is greater and where a carbonaceous deposit separated. 


Results Using a Magnesium Base 

In recent times they have been paying considerable attention to 
the effect on sulphite cooking of various bases when used either 
in place of CaO or alongside with it. It, therefore, appeared inter- 
esting to determine how different would be the action of bisul- 
phite upon the pentosans if CaO were replaced either entirely or 
partly by MgO. 

Two cooking acids were prepared: in the first the bases were 
in the ratio of 30 per cent MgO and 70 per cent CaO (the approxi- 
nate composition of dolomite) ; in the second only magnesium was 
ised. 


TABLE 6 
COOKS WITH Ca(HSOs):+Mg(HSOs): AND WITH MAGNESIUM BISULPHITE ALONE. 


Pe —~Taken for cooki & ‘ 
Pentosans Cooking liquor 
a a 


gms., 


Temperature of cook, 
Duration of cook 


in hours 
SO: in liquor, 


Bone dry mate- 
rial in gms. 
Containing gms. 
Containing SOs 
calculated at 
SO:, gms. 


Containing 


gms. SO: 
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a 
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Liquor darkened less than with 
Ca(HSOs): alone. Gypsum precipitated. 


Liquor totally transparent; lighter color 
than Nos. 1 and 2. 


MgO— 30% 
CaO— 70% 


MgO—100% 
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Cooks were made with these acids under the same conditions as 
with calcium bisulphite. The results of these cooks are given in 
Table VI. 

This table shows that when magnesium is either entirely or 
partially substituted for calcium in cooks conducted under similar 
conditions for 4 hours and with acids of the same strength, the 
substitution does not prevent the oxidation of the bisulphite by 
the oxygen of the pentosans and it does not reduce the consump- 
tion of sulphurous acid for the removal of the pentosans from 
wood in the cooking of cellulose. 

However, it should be noted, that outwardly there is a differ- 
ence. Thus in cooks Nos. 1 and 2 the acids were not darkened 
quite as much as when calcium bisulphite was solely employed, 
although large crystals of gypsum separated also here. 

Where only magnesium bisulphite was used (cooks Nos. 3 and 
4) the liquor remained absolutely clear and was only slightly 
colored. We made a colorimetric comparison of this liquor with 
that of the previous 2 cooks where a mixed base was used and we 
found that the latter were colored 40 times more strongly. This 
fact leads one to suppose that Mg (HSOs). does not cause the 
pentose molecule to break up quite «s much os does Ca(HSOs)s. 

In order to determine the amount of SO, that combined with the 
pentoses in the cooks with magnesium bisulphite, we analyzed the 
contents of the tubes in the four experiments for SO; so as to 
have a complete account of SO:. The results are given in Table 
VII. 
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0.4249 1.395 0.036 1.431 0.398 .0.593 0.991 0.440 103 C2aO— 70% 
0.4214 1.363 0.050 1.413 0.385 0.590 0.975 0.438 ma. 

gO—100% 
0.4197 1.363 0.050 1.413 0.378 0.594 0.972 0.441 105§ 


TABLE 7 
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Taken for cooking Found after cooking pentosans 
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Analysis showed that the bisulphite was oxidized just as strongly 
when magnesium was used in place of calcium. - 
The amount of sulphurous acid entering into combination with 
the products of decomposition of the pentosans is about the same 
irrespective whether magnesium or calcium bisulphite is used. 
With Ca(HSO;). it amounts to 97.5 per cent on the weight of 
the pentosans taken, while for Mg(HSOs); it averages 104.5 per 
cent. . 

Action in the Digester 
In these investigations only free and pure pentosans were em- 
ployed. The question arises: Does the reaction proceed in a simi- 
lar manner in the digester, where the pentosans are in combina- 
tion with the other constituent parts of the wood, namely, cellulose 
and lignin? 
Another question remains unanswered: Will all of the pentosans 
present in the wood react in the same way as was true in these 
experiments ? 
From the aspen wood which contained 22 per cent pentosans 
we extracted only 6.55 per cent, or, allowing for losses, about 1/3 
of the total pentosan content. The remaining 2/3 were more 
strongly combined with the cellulose and lignin. Whether the 
remaining 2/3 of the pentosans will react in the same manner with 
bisulphite when instead of a weak alkaline hydrolysis a more ener- 
getic acid hydrolysis is substituted will be determined in subse- 
quent experiments. 


Cause of Formation of Unstable Compounds 


We have mentioned in the beginning that one reason for study- 
ing the action of bisulphite on pentosans was our desire to deter- 
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mine whether it is the pentosans that form those unstable com. 
pounds with bisulphite which we find in the liquor already 2 to 3 
hours after commencing the cook, which constantly increase during 
the cook and decrease only at the very end of the cook. 


The quantity of these compounds, disclosed on addition of 
ammonia, is seen in Table II to be quite large. They contain 15 
to 20 per cent of the total SO, which entered into reaction with 
the wood. 


As a check, the control tubes which contained the product of the 
reaction between the bisulphite and the pentosans at 115-125°, were 
treated with NH.OH and the amount of combined SO, was deter- 
mined before and after the treatment. 


The experiments showed that the pentosans do not form these 
compounds. Apparently, it is either the lignin or, perhaps, the 
hexosans that form the unstable compounds with bisulphite. 
(Prof. P. Klason has repeatedly pointed out that part of the SO, is 
in feeble combination with lignin.) Further experiments should 
also answer this question. 


Summary 
The principal conclusions of the present work as as follows: 


1. On being heated with cooking acid above 80° C pentosans 
form a compound with calcium bisulphite in which one molecule 
of the bisulphite is attached to a pentosan molecule consisting of 
4 pentose remnants. 


2. On raising the temperature to 136°, more Ca(HSOs)s is taken 
up resulting in a more stable compound in which one molecule of 
Ca(HSO,); is combined with 2 pentose remnants. 

3. The basic pentosan unit (CsH»O,), should therefore be re- 
garded as having ,=4; on further hydrolysis this breaks up into 
two parts, where ,=2. 


The structure of pentosans apparently is analogous to that of 
cellulose containing two cellobioses. 

4. As the temperature is raised above 136-137° there takes place 
a rapid decomposition of the compound Ca(CsHs0.SO,). where 
the pentose is destroyed and the SO, is oxidized at its expense to 
SO;; at the same time Ca(HSO,), is changed to gypsum. 

5. In case there is not enough lime in the cooking acid, free 
sulphuric acid is formed. 

6. At 136-137° the pentose molecule is completely destroyed and 
a carbonaceous deposit formed. The products of the decomposi- 
tion no longer give furfural. 


7. Free sulphurous acid without bisulphite reacts more rapidly 
than does bisulphite; however, when bisulphite is present its at- 
tachment to the pentosans precedes the reaction with free SO. 

8. On cooking with bisulphite, the compounds resulting from 
decomposition of the pentoses contain one molecule of SO, for 
each pentose molecule which entered into reaction. 

9. The action of bisulphite differs strongly from that of free 
SO,. 

10. No essential change in the. reaction follows the replacement 
of lime with magnesium oxide; at the end of the cook the bi- 
sulphite which is at first taken up is split off again as MgSO.; 
however, the pentosans are not destroyed to the same extent as 
when calcium bisulphite is used. 

11. The formation of gypsum in the cooking kettle depends to 
a considerable extent, if not entirely, upon the decomposition of 
the compound formed at the start of the cook between bisulphite 
and pentosans. 


12. The formation of an unstable compound from the bisulphite 
and the organic substance in the wood, which breaks up with 
separation of CaSO; on treatment with ammonia or with separa- 
.tion of SO, on heating with mineral acids, is the result of the 
attachment of bisulphite to lignin or to hexosans; the pentosans 
torm no such compound. 
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The Dickinson Pulp Screen 


J. A. Dickinson, of the Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, 
East Angus, Que., has devised simple pulp sereen of large capac- 
ity, for which he was granted U. S. patent No. 1,639,797 (Aug. 
23, 1927). The following is a description of the device. 

Fig. 1 is a plan view of the screen; Fig. 2 is a section on the 
line 2-2 of Figure 1; Fig. 3 is a section on the line 3-3 of Figure 1; 
Fig. 4 is a section on the line 4-4 of Figure 1; Fig. 5 is a section on 
the line 5-5 of Figure 4; Fig. 6 is a section on the line 6-6 of Figure 
4 showing the screen in its central position; Fig. 7 is a cross sec- 
tional view showing the screen in eccentric position. 

In the vat (10), provided with inlet pipe (11), is a weir (12) 
at one end an overflow weir (13) at the other end. Between 
these weirs there is a series of screening units (14), comprising 
screen plates (15) mounted in pairs on a frame (16), the frame 
being closed in between the screen plates on all sides. Inside 
each frame is rigidly mounted a hollow vertical shaft (17), fitted 
with rigid baffles (18) and equipped with ports (19) connecting 
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the spaces between the screen plates with the inside of the hollow 
shaft and thence to a compartment (20). The latter in turn com- 
municates with the regulating chamber (21), having an adjustable 
regulating weir (22) over which the screened stock is discharged 
into compartment (23), from which it is discharged through a 
pipe (24). 

The frames (16) are mounted on bushings or bearings (25) 
carried on the upper part of vertical shaft (17), which provides a 
pivot on which each frame or screen unit is carried. Near the 
top of this frame on each side are pins (26) on which are mounted 
side bars or links (27) connecting the screening units together and 


retaining them at a uniform distance apart. The links (27) are 
connected by means of rods (28) to eccentric disks or cranks (29) 
mounted on a shaft (30) and driven by the pulley (31), in turn 
driven from any suitable source of power. 

It is thus seen that screening action is obtained by the difference 
in the height of the regulating weirs (22) and the overflow weirs 
(13), and the maximum screening action occurs when the regu- 
lating weir is entirely removed, the full head on the screen being 
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the difference between the overflow weir (13) and the level of the 
discharge pipe (24). The'adjusting of the weir is necessary to 
suit each kind of stock and to vary the flow through the screens. 

An auxiliary screening action is obtained by means of the rigid 
baffle plates (18) in combination with the oscillation of the screen 
units. On a forward stroke the space between the screen plate 
and the baffle is reduced, thereby causing a displacement of water, 
and on the reverse stroke this space is increased, thereby producing 
a partial vacuum against the baffle and causing a suction of water 
through the screen plates, which is of great assistance in pulling 


_ the fibers of stock through the screen plates. This condition is 


double acting on each side of the baffles at each stroke. The 
arrows indicate the flow of stock through the screen plates and 
out throught the ports (19). 

Tailings or rejections which will not pass the screen plates are 
carried over the weir (13) into the chamber (32) and discharged 
through the tailings pipe (33). The position of weir (22) is 
adjusted to obtain minimum flow over weir (13) so as to ensure 
thorough screening and elimination of only the rejections over 
this weir. 

The eccentric disk (29) imparts a reciprocating motion to the 
links (27), which in turn rocks the screening units on their pivots, 
thereby permitting the liquid to have a flushing action through the 
slots of the screen plates and making the plates practically self- 
cleaning.—A.P.-C. 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts of Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Sulphite Waste Liquors 


Sulphite Waste Liquor Utilization Problems. W. E. By- 
ron Baker. Paper Trade J. 84, No. 22, 77-80 (June 2, 1927). 
A review of methods of utilizing sulphite waste liquor, with a 
discussion of the problem from a general standpoint, from 
which the author concludes the problem is economical rather 
than technical. The real solution depends on the chemical con- 
version of the liquor into some types of products extensively 
needed to accelerate the already highly accelerated progress of 
civilization, preferably along agricultural lines —A.P.-C. 

Evaporation of Sulphite Waste Liquor. W. L. Badger, Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 19, 677-680 (June 1927). The paper deals with 
the problem of disposal of sulphite waste liquors by consider- 
ing the design of suitable evaporating equipment. Apparatus 
for large-scale experiments are described, and the data obtain- 
ed from their operation are discussed. Velocity with which a 
liquid is moved past the heating surface is by far the most 
important factor in determining the capacity of the evapora- 
tor, and owing to the rapid increase in viscosity with increas- 
ing concentration, so that some form of artificial circulation 
is essential. From a discussion of the mechanism of scale- 
formation, the author concludes that the most efficient method 
of combatting it is also high velocity. Results of tests in a su 
in. by 12 ft. evaporator provided with means for rapid circula- 
tion showed that after about 150 hrs. of operation no scale had 
formed in the evaporator, and that the coefficient of heat trans- 
mission was several times as high as could be obtained in 
either a standard vertical or standard horizontal tube evap- 
orator, even when clean —aA.P.-C. 

Recovering Sulphur Dioxide. G. A. Richter. Can. pat. 267, 
295, Jan. 4, 1927. A process of recovering sulphur dioxide ab- 
sorbed in a liquid and from hot blow-pit vapors and gases com- 
prises passing such liquid when cold through a confined mass 
of inert interstitial material in counter-current flow to and in 
contact with the hot blow-pit gases and vapors discharged from 
a sulphite digester. The liquid is then discharged from the 
condenser, the temperature of which is increased for removal 
of the absorbed sulphur dioxide—A.P.-C. 

Manufacture of a Non-Hygroscopic Pulverulent Product 
from Sulphite Waste Liquor. I. G. Farbenindustrie A.-G., as- 


signees of A.-G. fur Anilin-Fabrikation. Eng. pat. 250,956 Apr. 


15, 1926. The total solid content of the liquor is obtained in 
a dry non-hygroscopic form either by evaporating the liquor 
at a temperatue above 100° C., e.g., on a drying drum at 140° 
C., or by first heating it at a temperature above 100° C. and 
then evaporating it. Maximum stability of the product in air 
is obtained by subsequently heating it for a short time at a 
high temperature, e. g., at 180°C—A.P.-C. 

Recovery of By-Products from Sulphite Waste Liquor. L. 
Petit-Devaucelle. Fr. pat. 619,861, Dec. 14, 1925. To prepare 
pitch, the liquor is neutralized with soda ash or lime, evaporat- 
ed till it contains 10% of water, poured in a steam-jacketed 
iron kettle where it is mixed with 2 to 10% of gas tar or dry 
pitch, and heating is continued till all the water has been evap- 
orated. To recover sulphur and resins, the liquor is introduc- 
ed into a closed vessel, a current of hydrogen sulphide is pass- 
ed through the liquor to precipitate part of the sulphite in the 
form of free sulphur, the liquor is separated from the pre- 
cipitated sulphur in the form of free sulphur, the liquor is sepa- 
rated from the precipitated sulphur and transferred to a ves- 
sel heated to 100°C., a small amount of nitric acid is added to 
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facilitate oxidation, and a current of air is passed through, 
which precipitates the remainder of the sulphites as calcium 
sulphates and at the same time throws the resins out of soly- 
tion in the form of a scum which rises to the surface and can 
be skimmed off. The crude resins can also be precipitated by 
heating the original sulphite waste liquor in presente of crude 
salts, (e.g., sodium chloride from the salting of fish, or dis. 
tilled liquor from the manufacture of soda by ammonia pro- 
cess) and skimming of. The separate crude resins are melted, 
taking care not to carbonize them, a small quantity of tar or 
dry pitch is added to polymerize them and the resultant pro- 
duct is suitable for the same uses as tar or pitch. The crude 
resins can also be purified by hydrogenation in two-compart- 
ment electrolytic cell under a voltage of 2.7 v., the crude resins 
being introduced (after saponification with soda solution) into 
the negative compartment and a 13% soda solution in the posi- 
tive compartment, carbon or copper electrodes being used. Al- 
ternatively, the crude resins can be purified by melting, filter- 
ing and adding 5-10% .of rosin.—A.P.-C. 


Tanning Material from Sulphite Waste Liquor. V. Drew- 
sen assignor to West Va. Pulp & Paper Co., U. S. pat. 1,629,- 
448, May 17, 1927. Sulphite waste liquor is cooked with lime 
at a temperature of about 130°C. until the lignosulphonic com- 
ponents of the liquor are converted into organic acids with the 
formation of a complex precipitate; carbon dioxide is passed 
through the mass until it is neutralized, thus precipitating 
calcium carbonate and calcium sulphite and redissolving var- 
ious organic precipitated constituents; after the precipitate is 
filtered out, the filtrate is concentrated and treated with sul- 
phuric acid exactly equivalent to the calcium present.—aA.P.-C. 

Use for Sulphite Waste Liquor. M. Bergmann, E. Immen- 
dorfer and H. Loewe. U. S. pat. 1,615,783, Jan. 25, 1927. In 
order to protect animal fibers during separation from vegetable 
fibers by carbonization with strong acid reagents, the material 
is treated with constituents of sulphite waste liquor.—A.P.-C. 

Process and Apparatus for the Prevention of Corrosion in 
Evaporating Equipment by Gases and Vapors Containing Acid 
Substances. Akt. Kummler and Matter Ger. pat. 441,488 Pa- 
pierfabr. 25, 219 (Apr. 3, 1927). Ammonia is added to the gas- 
es and vapors after they appear from the liquid being evap- 
orated. The excess is removed and used again in the pro- 
cess.—J.L.P. 


Sulphite Waste 


Dehydration of Sulphite Spirit with Burnt Lime. E. Schlum- 
berger. Papierfabr. 25, 180-183 (Mar. 20, 1927). Commercial 
sulphite spirit should not have a water content greater than 
0.7% when mixed with benzol as a motor fuel. Data concern- 
ing 58 experiments relating to the dehydration of commercial 
sulphite spirit under atmospheric pressure, in an autoclave un- 
der pressure, and in the vapor phase by means of calcined 
lime, are tabulated. By increasing the temperature 10°C., the 
speed of dehydration is doubled or tripled. The size, of the 
lime particles, whether powder or lumps, has little influence on 
the reaction. For best results 125% of the theoretical amount 
of lime required should be used; this lime may be used twice 
and the alcohol yield is in excess of 99%. About 10% of the 
lime is converted into the hydroxide. When alcohol vapor is 
passed over lime heated to 100°C. the estimated time for dehy- 


dration to 0.5% water is 15 seconds contact with the lime. 
Non-aqueous impurities in the alcohol (aldehydes, etc.) are 
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not removed during the dehydration process and appear in the 
fnal product.—J.L.P. 
Pulp and Paper Testing 

Progress of Electrometric Control Methods in Industry. 
Henry C. Parker. Ind. Eng. Chem. 19, 660-667 (June, 1927). 
A review of the present status of electrometric control in in- 
dustry. Installations in various industries are described. Sev- 
eral of the difficulties encountered in new applications are 
mentioned, and the various advantages gained by electrometric 
control are discussed. The progress made within the last few 
years has been mainly due to improvements in the requisite 
apparatus. —A.P.-C. 

Freeness Tester for Pulp. W. B. Campbell. U. S. pat. 1,627, 
010, May 3, 1927. The tester consists of a long graduated 
transparent tube, which widens out at its lower end to a much 
larger diameter. A screen plate having openings sufficiently 
small to hold back practically the whole of any pulp sample 
to be tested is placed within the larger portion of the tube 
and across its opening. Just below the point where the tube 
broadens out, a baffle is placed to break up the stream line 
flow through the narrow portion of the tube and allow it to 
distribute over the larger area of the screen. A diluted sample 
of pulp (containing a known weight of dry fiber) is poured 
into the upper end of the graduated tube (which is made 
funnel shaped) and the fibers form a mat on the screen. At 
the same time water is allowed to flow into the tube through 
a vertical capilliary tube, which is fed from a constant level 
flow box. When all the pulp has matted, a stable equilibrium 
will be established, so that there will be a head of water in the 
graduated tube just sufficient to cause as much water to flow 
out through the pulp mat as comes in through the capillary 
tube. The slowness of the stock can be calculated in G.G.S. 
units from the known weight of pulp, the known flow from 
the capillary tube and the head read off in the graduated tube. 
The reciprocal of this value may be taken as the freeness. The 
results obtained with this instrument are claimed to be inde- 
pendent of temperature, of small variations in the screen plate, 
and of time between pouring the stock in the chamber and 
starting the drainage.—A.P.-C. 

Strength Testing. H. Schwable. Papierfabr. 25, 83-84 (Feb. 
6, 1927). The method of pulp testing in the “Centrallabora- 
torium,” at Helsingfors, Finland, is described. Instead of the 
usual 50 g. Lampen mill, the recommendation is made that a 
smaller mill of 20 g. capacity would be a distinct advantage to 
use—J.L.P. 

Detection of Formaldehyde in Paper. Th. Bentzen Paper 
Ind. 9,617 (July, 1927). Place 25 cc. of freshly prepared ani- 


line-water (5 cc. of reagent aniline agitated with 100 cc. dis- 
tilled water and filtered) and 0.5 g. of paper in a 12” by 1” 


pyrex test tube fitted with a one-hole stopper carrying a two- 
bulb funnel tube in which is placed sufficient aniline water to 
hil the lower part of the bent connection between the two 
bulbs. On boiling the contents of the tube, if formaldehyde is 
Present the aniline water in the bulb funnel will turn milky 
after a shorter or longer period of time. Absence of milkiness 
after 1 hr. boiling may be taken as proof of the absence of 
even traces of formaldehyde.—A.P.-C. 

Paper Testing Laboratories. Anon. Paper Tr. J. 84, 45-46 
(June 30, 1927). A list of laboratories in the U. S. testing 
Paper and paper products.—A.P.-C. 

Comparative Study of French and Scandanavian Kraft Pa- 
pers. H. Micoud. Papier 30, 531-543 (May, 1927). Compara- 
tive bursting, tensile, folding and tearing tests of a number 
of Scandinavian and French brands of kraft papers showed the 
French papers to be intermediate between the best and poor- 
est of the Scandinavian papers and to approximate in quality 
the average Scandinavian krafts.—A.P.-C. 

Some Experiments on the Opacity of Papers. Hugo Han- 
son and H. H. Hackett. Paper Mill 50, No. 27, 10, 14 (July 2, 
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1927). The experiments described indicate that the require- 
ments for maximum opacity are a spongy, bulky stock, run as 
free as possible, with maximum amount of dyes allowable, with 
loading and a formation as smooth as possible.—A.P.-C. 

Harvey-Lewellen Caliper Control. Tom Harvey. Paper Mill 
50, No. 22, 54 (May 28, 1927). Paper Trade J. 84, No. 22, 
85 (June 2, 1927). Brief discussion of its advantages——A.P.-C. 

Mullen Type of Bursting Strength Tester. M. O. Schur as- 
signor to Brown Co. U. S. pat. 1,618,231, Feb. 22, 1927. As 
the test of the Mullen tester is larger than desirable for testing 
pulp, according to the present invention the diameter of the 
die through which the diaphragm is projected in bursting the 
sheet is reduced to substantially 1%”, while the diaphragm it- 
self is much larger than this, so that the area stretched as the 
pulp bursts is much more extended. This increases the life of 
the diaphragm, and also reduces the pressure required to 
stretch the diaphragm to such a low figure compared to that 
required to burst the pulp that it becomes a negligible factor 
in the gauge reading. In order to prevent slipping between 
the sample and the clamp, at least one of the clamping mem- 
bers is coated with an abrasive such as sand-paper. Means are 
provided for applying the pressure mechanically and at a uni- 
form rate; and, the connections between the pressure mech- 
anism and the tester are automatically controlled to stop the 
application of pressure as soon as the sheet bursts.—A.P.-C. 

Method of Distinguishing Between Pasted and Unpasted 
Boards. Alfred Tingle Paper Ind. 9, 418-419 (June, 1927). The 
following method has been found satisfactory: cut a rectangu- 
lar slip about 2” by 3%”, bend into the form of a capital L, 
one limb being decidedly shorter (say about % an in. long), 
stain the clean-cut edge of the shorter limb with iodine (0.04 
g. per 100 cc.) or with phenolphthalein (0.5% solution in alco- 
hol, let dry, and moisten with distilled water), and examine 
with a low power compound microscope or even with a good 
hand lens (especially for the thicker boards) for presence of 
starch or of waterglass. The author considers that consider- 
able information would be gained were more attention paid 
to the examination of paper in thin sections (by embedding in 
paraffin and cutting with a microtome), instead of confining 
attention, as at present, to the study of teased samples.— 
A.P.-C. 

Machinery 


Log-Barking Apparatus. J. Moravec. U. S. pat. 1,619,151, 
Mar. 1, 1927. The logs are fed along a slightly inclined log 
deck or table into a hopper or chute, at the bottom of which 
and slightly distant from which is the abrading or barking de- 
vice proper. The ‘latter consists of two rotating abrading 
rolls (e.g., such as described in U. S. pat. 1,456,328, of May 22, 
1923) of the same length as the logs, and parallel to the length 
of the hopper. The bark is removed by positively rotating 
the log as it lies over the rotating abrading rolls, and it is 
held pressed into contact with the latter by the weight of the 
overlying logs. An ejector is provided to push out the log 
after it has been barked; the bottom log in the hopper. then 
drops on to the abrading rolls,and at the same time an escape- 
ment mechanism admits just one log from the log deck into 
the top of the hopper. Owing to the rotation of the bottom 
log in contact with the abrading rolls and its contact with the 
overlying logs in the hopper, the rotation of the former is 
transmitted to the latter somewhat in the manner of a train 
of gears, and this effects a considerable preliminary abrasion, 
wearing away and loosening the bark before the logs reach the 
cutting rolls. If logs of large diameter are to be rossed, the 
hopper may be inclined instead of vertical, so as to relieve 
the rossing rolls of part of the weight of the overlying logs.— 
A.P.-C. 

Moisture Testing Means for Paper Machines. F. A. Peschl 
assignor to International Paper Co. U. S. pat. 1,623,436, Apr. 
5, 1927. .The principle of the invention rests in measuring 
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the current intensity passing through a given portion of the 
moist web, variations in the moisture content of which causes 
variations in the current. A contactor member or shoe with 
spaced contact plates or surfaces rests on the traveling web, 
and means are provided for compensating for variations in 
the acidity of the paper stock. The contactor block or shoe is 
supported so as to rest with a floating action on the web, 
pressing the latter gently in a slightly curved form, and the 
construction is such that the degree of pressure on the web 
does not vary the area of contact between the paper and the 
contact plates. The shoe is mounted in such a manner that 
it can be moved across the width of the sheet so as to de- 
termine the moisture content at any given point across the 
width.—A.P.-C. 

Moisture Indicating and Recording Device for Paper Ma- 
chine. G. S. Witham, Jr. U. S. pat. 1,626,060, Apr. 26, 1927. 
The moisture content of the paper is determined by passing 
air, or any other suitable gas, over a section of the surface 
of the web, so that such gas will take up more or less moisture 
from the paper, depending on the moisture content of the 
latter. Then by ascertaining the moisture content of the air 
after such contact, a reliable indication of the moisture content 
of the paper is obtained. By applying such tests at different 
points of the sheet, an average estimate of the moisture con- 
tent is obtained. In the embodiment described in the specifi- 
cations, after passing in contact with the paper the air is pass- 
ed in contact with wet and dry. bulb thermometers, and by the 
use of standard tables the relative or absolute humidity of the 
air may be determined, according .as to whether uncondition- 
ed or conditioned air has been used; and from this the mois- 
ture content of the sheet may be found. The device is mount- 
ed so that it may be moved continuously across the sheet. The 
thermometers may be connected to indicating or recording in- 
,Struments, and they may also be connected with controlling 
mechanism, so that the driers are controlled by the tempera- 
ture and humidity of the sheet.—A.P.-C. 

Washing Cylinder for Paper Pulp Machines. N. H. Berg- 
strom. U. S. pat. 1,619,052, March 1, 1927. The patent covers 
various mechanical details in the construction of pulp washing 
cylinders whereby the covering wire can be easily replaced, 
the grates provided to support and protect the screens are re- 
movable from the drum either with or independently of the 
screens. The cylinder is constructed sectionally to permit the 
-easy removal of any of the parts for repairs or replacement, 
and at the same time it is simple, strong and durable.—A.P.-C. 

Apparatus for Thickening and Washing Pulp. A. S. Moses. 
U. S. pat. 1,626,951, May 3, 1927. The pulp is fed into a 
chamber over which is arranged a series of filtrate chambers 
separated from the pulp chamber by a filter consisting of a 
fabrick or grating over which are laid courses of progressively 
smaller sizes and finally sand. Each filtrate chamber is closed 
at the top by an elastic diaphragm which is vibrated so as 
to cause pulsations in the filtrate, which are transmitted 
through the filter and thus keeps the latter free of any pulp 
which might become lodged therein and clog it. Stock is in- 
troduced into the pulp chamber and clear water passes out at 
the top of the filtrate chambers until the pulp has been thick- 
ened to the required consistency, when it is discharged from 
the chamber. Before discharging, if desired it can be washed 
by feeding fresh water into the chamber instead of stock.— 
A.P.-C. 

Pulp Web Cutter. W. A. Kelly. U.S. pat. 1,625,472, Apr. 
19, 1927. This is an improvement on U. S. pat. 1,005,655, of 
Oct. 10, 1911. The invention comprises a pair of substantially 
U-shaped elements in the forms of frames with their outer 
ends closed. These frames are formed with eye terminals em- 
bracing a shaft common to both frames, the latter being ar- 
ranged side by side and at diametrically opposite sides of the 
shaft. On each frame, at its outer closed end, is a blade hav- 
‘ing its outer edge serrated to provide spaced outwardly pro- 
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jecting bevelled cutting teeth, which protrude beyond the clos. 
ed side of each frame so as to penetrate the pulp lap or web, 
The cylinder mould is formed with a central circumferential 
imporous pulp weakener portion so that the lap or web cay 
be separated into two strips longitudinally. After Passing 
through press rolls the strips are fed to breaking rolls which 
are driven at a higher speed than the press roll, so that the 
strips are separated by the breaking rolls along the transverg 
lines of perforations.—A.P.-C. 

Sectional Electric Paper Machine Drive. W. L. Merrill as. 
signor to General Electric Co. U. S. pat. 1,614,142, Jan. 11, 
1927. Each section of the paper machine is driven by a di. 
rect current motor, and in order to keep the speed relation 
of the various units or sections absolutely constant mechanical 
connections are provided through which power is exchanged 
between the units; provision is also made for altering the speed 
relation of the driving motors and for controlling the speeds 
of certain of the motors, such regulating means being con- 
nected to automatically respond to the exchange of power and 
control the speed of the driving motor of the corresponding 
unit. In the example described a small -shaft is connected 
to be driven positively from the shaft of each machine section 
through speed adjusting means consisting of cone pulleys; the 
several small shafts are coupled to run in synchronism by be- 
ing all connected to a common shaft by means of bevel gears 
and magnetic clutches. A torsion dynamometer is provided 
to measure the torque transmitted through each of the auxil- 
iary shafts. The angular variation in the position of any rotat- 
ing machine element with respect to the synchronizing shaft 
is‘ merely that permitted by the corresponding torsion dyna- 
mometer, and this variation can be reduced to a negligible 
value. With this arrangement the variation in angular move- 
ment of any given motor is so slight as to produce the same 
effect as would be produced if each of the sections was geared 
directly from one shaft—A.P.-C. 

Harland “Interlock” Paper Machine Drive. Emile Barbier. 
Papeterie 49, 294-306 (Apr. 10, 1927). Detailed description 
of the drive, with a discussion of its performance.—A.P.-C. 

Dandy-Roll Support. E. N. Daulton. U. S. pat 1,621,874, 
Mar. 22, 1927. The dandy-roll is mounted in bearings which 
are mounted in a pair of arms which are pivotally mounted 
and which are acted upon by springs which determine the 
pressure with which the dandy-roll. rests on the wire.—A.P.-C. 

High Pressure Stock Inlet for Fourdrinier Paper Machines. 
J. M. Voith Machinenfabrik. Fr. pat. 620,299. The front wall 
of the stock inlet is sloping so as to form an acute angle with 
the bottom of the inlet, and in the acute angle thus formed 
is placed either a rotating perforated roll or a rotating shaft 


- provided with paddle, so as to effect thorough mixing of the 


stock as it is delivered on to the wire. Back of the distributing 
and mixing roll is a deflector or baffle which divides the stock 
into two streams, which combine again after passing the baffle, 
thereby further improving the mixing of the stock.—A.P.-C. 

Alexander-Youngchild Wire Cleaner. C. E. Youngchild. 
Paper Mill 50, No. 27, 20, 22 (July 2, 1927). Paper Trade J. 
85, No. 3, 52 (July 21, 1927). This device consists essentially 
of two narrow brushes which extend across the machine wire 
at any convenient point of its return run, and which oscillate 
in opposite directions continuously so as to keep the entire 
width of the wire, at a given point on its return run, con- 
stantly scrubbed. The idea is that this constant scrubbing 
action will get the stubbornest spots before they have a chance 
to become hammered into the wire. Contrary to what might 
at first be expected, the wire lasts longer than when it is not 
thus scrubbed, because what wear there thay be, due to the 
scrubbing action of the brushes, is more than offset by elimi- 
nation of the abrasive action of accumulated grit on the wire 
as the latter passes over the suction boxes and rolls. The 
merits of the device are exemplified by results obtained by 
their use in practical mill operations. —A.P.-C. 
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Cost Nomenclature’ 


By Andrew H. Blass, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


Webster defines nomenclature as “the system of names used in 
any science or art or by any school or individual.” Accordingly, 
when we speak of cost nomenclature, we should have in mind the 
terms used in cost accounting describing the various elements that 
make up the aggregate cost of the product or service. 

The subject of “Cost Nomenclature” can and must be approached 
in the same manner as that of general accounting nomenclature. 
The basic requirement is that any expression having an element of 
mystery be eliminated and that the subject be definitely placed in 
the realm of common sense. For, after all, common sense is the 
real basis of cost nomenclature, as it is, to a great extent, in any 
nomenclature. 

Cost accounting is a sub-division of general accounting and as 
such it must base its justification for existence on the appeal to the 
intelligence of the average business man. We cannot approach the 
business man and speak a language which is foreign to him. It 
would be poor psychology to attempt to give an organization some- 
thing it needs and, because of the manner in which it is presented, 
find that it 1s not accorded sympathetic understanding simply be- 
cause it is confusing in its terms. 

There is nothing mysterious in the establishment of cost records 
and there is no necessity for surrounding a cost record with the 
red tape which is too often associated with a cost system. No un- 
dertaking can be built upon a structure of accounting records, but 
accounting records must be built to fit the needs of the under- 
taking. 

Any layout of cost records, as well as any terms in connection 
therewith, must be subordinated to the general business objective ; 
and the cost system, together with its nomenclature, must be flexi- 
ble enough to recognize its limitations and emphasize its virtues. 
The basic terms of costs are probably generally understood both by 
the layman and the professional accountant. The foundation of 
material, labor and overhead is secure in the minds of everyone. 
In talking with a great number of business executives, I find that 
the term “overhead” is much preferable to the term “burden,” or 
to “on-cost” used by British accountants. 

The ordinary conception of costs is usually restricted to factory 
costs. Administrative and distributive costs are sometimes greater 
than manufacturing costs and as such require an analysis fully as 
detailed as the ascertained costs of factory production. It would 
appear that our efforts might well be divided into establishing a 
nomenclature of terms which would indicate precisely the nature 
of the expenditure and the particular department against which 
such an expenditure is chargeable. 

In following the product through the organization, the elements, 
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of course, might be divided into factory costs, shipping costs, ad- 
ministrative costs and distributive or sales costs. It is a frequent 
practice to merge shipping costs with distributive costs. It is my 
opinion that such merging tends to blur a very definite functional 
cost which should stand by itself. Naturally this shipping cost 
does not include the cost of transportation as it is not controllable 
by the organization manufacturing the product. 


In this connection, it is my thought that cost studies should be 
divided into two parts, such a division being for the guidance of 
those responsible for the progress of the organization and con- 
sisting of separating the elements of each class of costs into: 

1—Those which are controllable through action of the depart- 
ment or other supervising heads. 


2—Those which remain fixed through their very nature. 


In any well organized enterprise, financial progress can be 
traced directly to the ability of the supervisory staff to have the 
controllable costs conform more closely to the output. That is, 
indirect or even direct cost is capable of manipulation through 
proper organization to eliminate any drastic increase or decrease 
in the costs of finished units by an intelligent analysis of the items 
of expenditure which enter into them and which are of such a 
nature as to be expanded or contracted with apparent ease. 

In discussing nomenclature, it is always well to bear in mind 
that the terms used in the particular organization in which cost 
records are to be installed are preferable to abstract terms which 
have no particular meaning to certaifi organizations. If it is con- 
sidered desirable to ascertain costs in a particular function or de- 
partment, the simplest thing to do is to call this element of cost by 
the name by which it would be known to the organization seeking 
to ascertain such costs. 


It is frequently a difficult matter to definitely decide that cer- 
tain items of costs are to be included under a specific title. Then, 
too, many terms vary in different organizations. For that reason, 
it would be to our best interests to confine the nomenclature of 
costs to a relatively few items which are found applicable to all 
industries. From this point, the terms can be extended to fit the 
particular needs of particular organizations, with special care that 
the terms finally selected are those which are understandable alike 
to the accountant and to the business man. 

In a paper as brief as this one we cannot hope to formulate 
standard cost nomenclature. The problem is far too big and too 
involved to be so readily solved. At best, we can analyze some 
of the problems in the standardization of cost terminology, and 
suggest some plan for future study and work in this field. 

The lack of uniformity in our accounts is obvious when we in- 
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vestigate the variety of interpretations of such a well-known term 
as “depreciation.” A few of the definitions, selected from some 
of the well-known authors on accounting, are: 

1—“Depreciation is used to describe the lessening in value of 
an asset acquired for use.”—Pace. 

—“Depreciation is the -physical deterioration of fixed assets 
caused by the wear and tear of operation, and by the action 
of the elements, and resulting in an impairment of oper- 
ating effectiveness."-—H. A. Finney. 

3—Kester defines depreciation: “The loss, arising from years 
of service, of the value in capital investment in perishable 
property.” 

4—“Depreciation is shrinkage in value of a fixed asset due to 
its possession and use.”—Greeley. 

5—“Depreciation. In respect to capital it is the measure, as 
between an earlier and later date, of the reduction in 
value of any given property.”—Lisle. 

6—“The committee will use it (depreciation) only as mean- 
ing the loss of value or worth of property units which are 
parts of going concerns. Although this may be due to 
many causes, the general discussion will include consider- 
ation only of those effects, which, like wear and tear, age, 
use, and obsolescence or inadequacy, bring a physical prop- 
erty unit to the end of its service life.” 


Special Committee of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers 

The foregoing are by no means all of the available definitions. 
They could be extended to such numbers as to exceed the famous 
57 varieties. 

The variety of definitions for such a common term as depreci- 
ation leaves us in doubt as to what it really does mean. Is the 
lessening in value caused by other factors than use, action of the 
elements, and wear and tear of operation to be termed depreci- 
ation? If so, in what respects, if at all, does depreciation differ 
from depletion, obsolescence, or from amortization? 

It is admittedly not an easy problem to advance a concise and 
complete procedure for handling such an account as has just been 
named. All the more reason, then, that there should be undertaken 
the task of assembling and sifting the best thought on each indi- 
vidual account classification. It is a problem for a group of men 
with a high degree of theoretical and practical foresight. 

On the other hand, of more immediate interest to most of us is 
the question of standardization of cost terms by industries. It is 
probably easier to come to a common understanding on a term 
such as depreciation when we limit ourselves to a concrete case. 

The value of widespread use of a uniform set of accounts in a 
particular line of manufacture lies not only in the keeping of ac- 
curate costs, but, further, in allowing a comparison of conditions 
in different plants engaged in similar work. Increasingly com- 
petitive conditions in business force men to devote greater atten- 
tion to conditions in the business as a whole, as well as to their 
own particular problems. 

No doubt many of you are familiar with the report of the Na- 
tional Coal Association on a Standard System of Accounting and 
Analysis of Cost of Production. Many of the features of this 
report are in exact accord with what I believe should be under- 
taken, by your Association, for key industries and gradually ex- 
panded to take in all such industries as do not already have a 
standardized nomenclature. The Coal Association report begins 
with a general discussion of conditions peculiar to coal mining, 
which will affect accounting treatment of depreciation, depletion, 
obsolescence, leases, additions and betterments, taxes, etc. Then 
follows a presentation of the distinction between capital and oper- 
ating expenditure. Next is a study of the individual accounts— 
nomenclature—of the balance sheet and profit and loss statement. 
The report ends with an outline of bookkeeping methods and 
standard forms. 

As a further illustration of what we mean by standard and uni- 
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form accounts let us take the baking imdustry. Without entering 
the field exhaustively, the following major profit and loss items 
might be suggested: 


Total Production at Sales Value. 
Less Damaged, Stale, Donations, etc. 
Net Sales. 
Manufacturing Cost: 
Cost of Materials. 
Cost of Labor. 
Shop Expenses. 
Total Cost of Manufacturing. 
Administrative Expenses. 
Selling and Delivery Expense: 
Shipping. 
Route Expense. 
Total Expenses. 
Net Profit. 


Note that this statement differs from the usual Profit and Loss 
Statement. It begins with the market value of the manufactured 
product and accounts for the entire production—whether such pro- 
duction be sold, lost, strayed, or stolen. The difficulty with many 
so-called cost systems is the fact that no absolute tie-up is main- 
tained between production and disposition of production, that the 
cost records are looked upon as more or less separate and distinct 
from the general accounting records. Except in rare cases, this is 
a serious error. 

Whatever the exact form recommended by a competent group 
of men, the advantages of uniformity are at once apparent. Into 
each main classification here listed will be charged certain desig- 
nated costs, resulting in uniformity of practice where, at present, 
no such uniformity exists. We could, for example, list the item: 
under Cost of Materials, as: 

Wheat Flour. 

Dusting Flour. 

Other Flour. 

Sugar, Malt, Milk, Shortening. 
Pan and Trough Grease. 
Other Material. 

Total Material Cost. 


Naturally, quite a different result would be shown if some of 
these items were, let us say, listed as overhead instead of direct 
cost of material. Statements comparing one bakery’s costs with 
another would be valueless. 

If such data were disseminated among the bakers of the country 
without an eye to regulating prices, the procedure would hardly 
be frowned upon by the government. In fact, our Secretary of 
Commerce is even at present doing his utmost to encourage efforts 
along these lines. 

This matter should, of course, be studied carefully. My thought, 
and the thought I want to leave with you this evening is, this: 
Let the Association, through its Committees on Research and 
Standardization, undertake the codification of say one industry 
each year. Encourage the similar Committees of the Chapters in 
other cities to undertake similar work. Exchange ideas. Develop, 
on a co-operative basis—not only among Association members, 
but also in co-operation with the leaders in the respective indus- 
tries, and associations of such industries—at least one such manual 
each year. Publish the manual, and make it available for use by 
all in the industry. Encourage the adoption of such nomenclature. 

This will be a large undertaking. But, you now have a large 
organization—a technical group considerably larger in membership 
than the combined membership of the two national organizations of 
public accountants. 

You have the organization, the technical ability, and the means 
to accomplish the task. Furthermore, as leaders in the ficld of 
cost accounting you have the responsibility of leadership and this 
is one of the ways by which such responsibility could and, in my 
humble opnion, should be assumed. 
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Dividends and the Law’ 


Report of Special Committee on Definition of 
Earned Surplus 


To the Council of the American Institute of Accountants: 

Gentlemen: Your special committee on the definition of earned 
surplus would respectfully report as follows: 

An examination of the statutes of the states governing the pay- 
ment of dividends indicates that at the present time there is neither 
uniformity in the legal requirements nor exactitude in the defini- 
tion of the sources from which dividends may be paid. With two 
exceptions, however, all the states have certain express statutory 
provisions with respect to the payment of dividends. Some of 
these statutes provide that no dividends shall be declared or paid 
while the corporation is insolvent or the payment of which would 
render it insolvent; some provide that no dividends shall be de- 
cared or paid while the capital of the corporation is impaired or 
which would be effective to impair its capital; and some provide 
that no dividends shall be declared or paid except out of profits. 

In view of this situation, therefore, it appears evident to your 
committee that the present state laws furnish no satisfactory basis 
for the definition of earned surplus available for dividends. 
Further inquiry and investigation indicated, also, that any attempt 
at this time to secure the passage of uniform legislation by a 
substantial number of the states, regulating the payment of divi- 
dends would necessarily be fraught with many difficulties and de- 
lays since legislation of this character would require radical revi- 
sion and adjustment of present laws and would, in many instances, 
tend to have the effect of reducing the revenue derived from in- 
corporation fees, 

From a study of the procedures followed by accountants in their 
certificates and reports, it further appears to your committee that, 
at the present time, there exists a serious lack of uniformity among 
the members of our own profession as to just what constitutes 
earned surplus available for dividends. This situation is well il- 
lustrated by the lack of unanimity of accounting opinion with 
respect to the proper treatment of depreciation on appreciation, or 
of appropriations of surplus in conformity with sinking-fund 
stipulations embodied in agreements covering the issue of pre- 
ferred stock. The proper presentation of the essential facts on a 
balance-sheet in cases where deficits from operations of prior years 
have been wiped out by means of an internal recapitalization con- 
stitutes a problem on which our practice is by no means standard- 
ized. 

Numerous other examples might be cited indicative of the varia- 
tions in procedure, as followed by recognized accounting firms, 
in presenting the essential facts with respect to surplus. After 
careful consideration, therefore, of what may be wise and ex- 
pedient to attempt at this time, your committee has concluded that 
a standardization of practice and procedure, relating to the treat- 
ment of surplus, by the principal accounting firms of the country, 
furnishes the surest foundation for any action looking to an im- 
provement in the state laws governing corporations, and, further, 
that the American Institute of Accountants should assume the re- 
sponsibility for developing and promulgating this standard prac- 
tice. 

Your committee would recommend that it be empowered to pre- 
pare and submit in the near future, to our members in the form 
of a letter, a questionnaire designed to cover the principal questions 
that arise with respect to the proper accounting treatment of 
transactions affecting the three types of surplus, namely: 

Earned surplus 
Paid-in surplus 
Surplus arising from appreciation 
It is felt that a careful study and analysis of the replies received 
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in response to this questionnaire should furnish a satisfactory basis 
for the preparation of a report by your committee embodying 
recommended standard practices relating to the presentation of 
surplus accounts. It is believed that such a report, subject to its 
acceptance and confirmation by the Institute, should be published 
by the Institute and promulgated as an official statement of the 
position of the Institute with respect to these questions. 

Your committee has not been unmindful of the fact that the 
original resolution by which it was created provided that steps 
be taken, in co-operation with similar committees of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, the American Bar Association 
and the American Bankers’ Association, to draft and secure the. 
enactment by the several states of appropriate legislation affording 
a uniform interpretation of earned surplus from which dividends 
can be paid. 

In conformity with the intent of this resolution, your committee 
has made the study and examination, previously referred to, of 
the statutes of all the states governing the payment of dividends. 
It developed upon investigation, however, that the present laws 
of the states are couched in such general terms and are so varied 
in their requirements that the passage of uniform legislation of 
this character can come only as the result of an intelligent and 
persistent popular demand, and your committee has come to the 
conclusion that the first step to be taken is to secure agreement 
and standardization among accountants the country over, as to 
procedures to be followed in the presentation of the different types 
of surplus. Once this agreement and standardization of practice 
have been generally secured among the members of our own pro- 
fession, it is felt that we may then be much better situated to ap- 
proach other organizations with a view to co-operating with them 
in the effort to secure the desired revision of our present corporate 
law. 

Your committee recommends, therefore, that. it be empowered 
to take preliminary action looking toward the promulgation of the 
institute of an official statement with respect to approval pro- 
cedures and forms of presentation of the different types of surplus, 
and with the purpose of expectation that the promulgation of 
this statement by the Institute will be shortly followed by action, 
taken in co-operation with other representative bodies and associa- 
tions, to provide for the drafting of a suitable corporation law 
and for such undertakings as may be necessary to secure its enact- 
ment by the states of the United States. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ArtHUR ANDERSEN, Chairman 
Georce B. Buist 


. aree-Year Basis for Computing Income Tax 

The income tax law of the State of Wisconsin has been modi- 
field in a number of important respects. The system formerly fol- 
lowed in Great Britain of computing taxable income for any one 
year on an average of three years has been adopted. An excep- 
tion is made for payments due in 1928, for which the taxable in- 
come will be the average income for the two years, 1926 and 1927. 

Another innovation is that requiring computation of the tax 
without income exemptions and then allowing credit of fixed 
amounts against the tax computed. A single person is allowed a 
tax credit of $8 against a computed tax. For husband and wife, 
or head of a family, the credit 1s $17.50. For each dependent the 
credit is $3 additional. The tax rate is graduated from 1 per cent 
on the first $1,000 of net income to 5% per cent on the twelfth 
$1,000, and 6 per cent on all income in excess of $12,000. From 
Che National Income Tax Magazine. 
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Refuses to Permit Inventory Revision 


An inventory taken upon the basis of cost or market, whichever 
is lower, may not later be revised to accord with the market price 
established subsequent to the inventory date. The petitioners were 
the holders of partnership interests in 1919 in the partnership of 
Blake & Stearns. The sole question presented by these proceed- 
ings is the proper inventory figure for the close of the fiscal year 
of the partnership, November 30, 1919. 


Findings of Fact 


Petitioner * * * took its inventory at November 30, 1919, upon 
the basis of cost or market, whichever was lower. The market 
for woolens had been good during the fiscal year ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1919, and prices were exceedingly high on November 30, 
1919. Since the market was generally above cust on November 30, 
1919, the inventory reflected cost figures except in some few in- 
stances where certain lots of goods were priced at slightly less 
than cost. The inventory was taken by members and employees 
of the firm after consultation and after endeavoring to ascertain 
what the market was. * * * 


When the petitioners consulted an attorney with respect to cer- 
tain income tax liabilities involving the year 1919, the attorney 
suggested that in the light of the fact that the market was stagnant 
at November 30, 1919, the inventory was possibly overstated and 
that it should be revised. The partnership then addressed letters to 
manufacturers, from whom it purchased goods, as to the prices of 
goods on November 30, 1919, and based upon such replies the part- 
nership revised its inventory at November 30, 1919. The amount 
reported on the return was $146,546.17. The partnership deter- 
mined, upon the information which it had received in 1923, that the 
correct amount of the inventory as of November 30, 1919, was 

$90,443.36. The Commissioner has refused to recognize the re- 
* vised inventory as the correct inventory upon the basis of cost or 
market, whichever is lower. 


Opinion 


SmitH: Although the evidence is clear that the inventory at 
November 30, 1919, shown upon the return of the partnership of 
Blake & Stearns for the year ended November 30, 1919, at $146,- 
546.17, was taken upon the basis of cost or market, whichever was 
lower, as could best be determined by the partnership at that date, 
it is nevertheless contended herein that the inventory was over- 
stated as of that date and that the correct amount of the inventory 
was $90,443.36. Petitioners claim the right to make such adjust- 
ment in the inventory by virtue of Article 1584 of Regulations 45, 
revised in 1921.* * * 


Particular attention is called to the following sentence of the 
regulations : 


Where no open market quotations are available, the taxpayer 
must use such evidence of a fair market value at the date or 
dates nearest the inventory as may be available.* * * 


Petitioners also call attention to Article 1584 of Regulations 62, 
1922 Edition, which provides in part: 


Where no open market exists or where quotations are nomi- 
nal, due to stagnant market conditions, the taxpayer must use 
such evidence of a fair market price at the date or dates near- 
est the inventory as may be available. 


The evidence before us, all goes to show that the big break in 
the woolen market came several months after the close of the part- 
nership’s fiscal year under consideration. In reply to a communi- 
cation sent to Strong, Hewat & Co., Inc., of New York City, from 
which the partnership had purchased goods which were in its in- 


Cost SECTION 


ventory at November 30, 1919, the partnership was advised jp 
December, 1923: 


Re your request for information as to the market value on 
November 30, 1919, of such merchandise as you purchased 
from us during the year 1919. 

It is difficult at best to answer any such inquiry, as a smabh 
in the market immediately following that time was of such 
proportions that the prices that could be obtained for this same 
merchandise were ludicrous. 


Letters from other manufacturers are of the same tenor. The 
break in prices occurred subsequent to the inventory date. There 
is no evidence that the goods included in the inventory at Novem- 
ber 30, 1919, could have been replaced at a less cost on November 
30, 1919, than the prices at which they had been purchased. The 
evidence is simply to the effect that the market was stagnant at 
that time owing to the seasonal character of the partnership's 
business and that when the partnership would ordinarily have sold 
its merchandise, prices had broken and it could not sell them even 
at cost. There is no evidence that the market for the partnership's 
goods on November 30, 1919, was less than the prices at which such 
goods were carried into the inventory by the partnership at the 
date of the taking of such inventory, which was within a very few 
days after the close of its fiscal year. The action of the respondent 
in refusing to revise the inventory reported in the partnership re- 
turn for the fiscal year in question is approved. 


Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ notice, under Rule 50. 
Considered by Littleton, Love and Trussell. 


Paper Compared to Other Industries 
By Tuos. J. Burke 


The 1925 figures compiled by the Bureau of Census for manu- 
facturing industries show that the “paper and wood pulp” indus- 
try ranks seventeenth on the basis of the number of wage earners, 
fifteenth on the basis of the cost of materials used in manufac- 
turing, seventeenth on basis of value of products made and eight- 
eenth on basis of value added by manufacture. The number of 
establishments is given as 763 or 0.4 per cent of the total number 
for that year. Wage earners in our industry totaled 123,842 or 
1.5 per cent of the total for all manufacturing industries. Mate- 
rials used cost $605,860,000 (1.7 per cent of total), while value 
added by manufacture was $366,022,000 (1.4 per cent of total), 
making a total value of products made of $971,882,000, represent- 
ing 1.5 per cent of the total value of products made by manufac- 
turing industries, in the United States. 


It will:be noted that the “cost of materials” represents 62.33 per 
cent of the total manufacturirig cost of the products made, the 
balance of 37.67 per cent representing the “value added by manu- 
facture.” By dividing the number of establishments—763—into 
the average number of wage earners, the total cost of materials, 
the total value added by manufacture and the total value of prod- 
ucts, we find the “average mill” in 1925 employed 162 wage earners, 
consumed $794,049 worth of materials, added $479,714 value by 
manufacturing, making a total “average” manufacturing cost of 


$1,273,763. 


Wholesale Paper Index Lower 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

Wasurincton, D. C., February 6, 1928—Paper and Pulp are 
given a December wholesale price index number of 90.9 per cent 
compared with 91.3 for November, and 93.7 for December, 1926, 
taking 1926 at 100 per cent, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. 
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Story Parchment Company 


TRENTON, MICHIGAN 


COMPARE 
STORY . 
PURE $30 Saved! 
VEGETABLE on one roll by a mill that uses “Rodney 
PARCHMENT dl Dead-Set Rolls in its Wet Ma- 
WITH 
OTHERS 


Built from hard rock maple with a 
through shaft, they make better Press 
Rolls and cost less than those of the 
usual rod and journal construction. 


Quick Deliveries in emergencies. 


Write, Wire or Phone 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO. 
63 Maple Street—Orange, Mass. 


THAT TELLS THE 
STORY 


FIDALGO DRYING SYSTEMS 


Chips— 
Utilizing waste heat or exhaust steam; mechanical Bark— 


Pulp— 


Bleached and Unbleached 
Ground Wood. 


Steam Required— 


With economizer less than 
¥% pounds of steam per 
pound of air dried pulp. 


Cleanliness— 


Filtered air used in en- 
closed system. 


handling; no fire hazard. 


Utilizing waste heat or ex- 
haust steam. Mechanical 
handling delivers in chip 
form to your conveyor. 


Beater Efficiency— 


Hydrates to maximum 
strength as rapidly as wet 
pulp. 


Strength— 


Same as loft dried or about 
5% less than wet pulp and 
10 to 15% less than cylin- 
der dried pulp. 


One of our small installations on sulphate pulp. 


Compact bales 200 to 500 pounds, wrapped or unwrapped. Export bales 
40 cubic feet to ton (2000 pounds). 


Write Us For Particulars. 


TECHNICAL ECONOMIST CORPORATION 


Cable HERENCO 


40 Rector Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone WHITEHALL 5243 
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CONS TRUCTION 


NEWS 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Attleboro, Mass.—The Rhode Island Cardboard Company, 
Pawtucket, R. I., has completed negotiations through its subsidiary, 
the Emerson Realty Corporation, for the purchase of the plant 
of the Home Bleach and Dye Works at Attleboro, which has been 
idle for a number of months past. The factory will be remodeled 
and improved and will be used by the Cardboard Company as a 
new plant. It is proposed to install machinery at an early date, 
and develop full operations. It is understood that the project 
will represent more than $500,000 investment, including property 
purchase and equipment. Lowell Emerson is president. 

St. Paul, Minn—The Waldorf Paper Products Company, 
Myrtle and Pillsbury Avenues, is perfecting plans for the early 
construction of an addition to its power plant for which bids 
were recently asked on general contract, to include the installation 
of generator, steam-power equipment, boiler plant, etc. The work 
will be carried out in connection with an expansion program to 
cost more than $300,000. Ralph D. Thomas, 1200 Second avenue, 
South, Minneapolis, Minn., is engineer. W. M. Waldorf is presi- 
dent. 

Philadelphia, Pa—Following its recent purchase of property 
in rear of present factory, 50x175 feet and 50x100 feet, the Key- 
stone Index Card Company, 3225-7 Race street, manufacturer of 
commercial paper products, card stocks, etc. will likely defer 
erection of proposed addition for several months, with project to 
mature in the fall. The extension will be two-story, brick; esti- 
mated cost has not been announced. Judson D. Laverell is presi- 
dent. 

St. Joseph, Mich—The St. Joseph Board and Paper Com- 
pany is said to be planning the early rebuilding of the portion of 
its plant, destroyed by fire January 30, with loss reported in 
excess of $200,000, including equipment. Reconstruction will ap- 
proximate a like amount. 

Eau Claire, Wis.-The Commerical Package Corporation, 
recently organized by Raymond B. Webster, 1132 State street, 
Eau Claire, and associates, is said to be planning the early opera- 
tion of a local factory for the manufacture of paper boxes and 
containers. Alfred I. Fagerlie, 510 Fourth street, Eau Claire, 
will be an official of the new organization. 

Monroe, Mich.—The Consolidated Paper Company has hiea 
plans for a proposed new plant addition, for which general con- 
tract has been let to the Owen-Ames-Kimball Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and will proceed with superstructure at once. It 
will be four-story, designed primarily for the manufacture of 
folding paper boxes and containers, with estimated cost placed at 
close to $300,000, with machinery. The structure is expected to be 
ready for occupancy early in August. 

Dayton, Ohio—The United States Corrugated Fibre Box 
Company, 1315 Martindale avenue, Indianapolis, Ind., has super- 
structure in progress on its proposed new plant on Holmes avenue, 
Dayton, and is taking bids for miscellaneous completion work. It 
is proposed to have the structure ready for equipment installation 
at an early date. It is understood that a crane will be installed. 
The factory will be one-story, 125x300 feet, reported to cost close 


te $100,000, with machinery. Charles E. Bacon, Odd Fellows 
Building, Indianapolis, is architect. 

Hodge, La.—The Advance Bag and Paper Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio, is pushing construction on its new local plant, de- 
signed for the production of kraft pulp, paper and paper bags, 
reported to cost more than $1,000,000, and proposes to have the 
structure ready for operation during May. The plant will repre- 
sent a complete self-contained operating unit. To provide for this 
and other expansion the company is disposing of a bond issue of 
$3,750,000. John E. Kelley is president. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Gast Bank Note Company, 4175 Chip- 
pewa street, manufacturer of commercial paper stock, has awarded 
a general contract to the W. E. Harting Construction Company, 
722 Chestnut street, St. Louis, for a new manufacturing plant, to 
be one-story, 57x127 feet, reported to cost in excess of $50,000, 
with equipment. C. E. Thurston, Webster Groves, Mo., is archi- 
tect. 

Indianapolis, Ind—Beach & Arthur, Inc., 221 West South 
street, lately organized by local interests, is making ready to begin 
operations at its new local plant for the production of a line of 
paper novelties, including embossed paper specialties. The fac- 
tory will represent a reported investment of about $30,000. W. H. 
Arthur, Marion, Ind., formerly connected with the Economy Box 
and Pie Plate Company, Marion, is president of the new organiza- 
tion; and R. W. Beach will act as vice-president. 

Latrobe, Pa.—The Latrobe Paperboard Company has been 
organized by C. H. Bonner, Crafton, Pa., and associates, to manu- 
facture heavy paper goods, paperboard, etc., and is said to be 
arranging for the early operation of a plant in this vicinity. 
Others connected with the concern are N. J. Wallace, Oakdale, 
Pa., and Humphrey Morris, Sewickley, Pa. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Midland Paper Company, 524 South 
First street, dealer in paper goods for general commercial service, 
is said to be arranging the replacement of the portion of its plant, 
destroyed by fire January 30, with loss reported at close to $13,000. 
The structure is owned by the Valentine Warehouse Company, 
and occupied under lease by the Midland organization. 

New York, N. Y.—Harry Fleisig and associates, has leased 
the second floor of the building at 322 East Twenty-third street, 
and will establish a plant at that location for the manufacture of 
paper bags and containers. Operations will soon begin. 

Dubuque, lowa—The Maizewood Products Company is push- 
ing construction of its proposed new local plant, and will proceed 
with machinery installation at an early date. The mill will be 
three-story, 60x450 feet, and will be given over to the production 
of wallboard and kindred products, using cornstalks as source of 
raw material. It is estimated to cost about $150,000. 


Edmunston, B. C.—The Restigouche Company, Ltd., oper- 
ated by the Fraser Companies, Ltd, Edmundston, B. C., with 
properties in Quebec, New Brunswick, etc., is disposing of a bond 
issue of $1,500,000, a portion of the fund to be used for general 
financing and expansion. The company deals largely in forest 
products for pulp supply, having main plant at Athol, near 
Campbellton, N. B. Archibald Fraser is president. 
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ENGINEERS 
Power plants — additions— 
complete paper mill projects 
Oped great Ry este qn 
ialist in paper mill en 
neering and construction—de- 
signs, builds, rebuilds, reports, 
oo ama for many of the most 
rtant concerns in the paper 
ime ustry. Plans, price, construc- 


tion work, delivery date, owner’s 
satisfaction, all guaranteed. 


Ferguson customers include: 
Hinde & Dauch Co. Spencer-Wynne Paper 
A. P. W. Paper Co. Products Company 
MeadPulpandPaperCo. S«rmington Wax Paper 
Chillicothe Paper Co. Osweseo Pe Falle Corp. 
Warren Mfg. Co. Fairfield Paper Co. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Hanna Bldg. « ee yey | Ohio « + Phone: SUp. 3620 
New York « + Tokio, Japan 


Ferguson 


~--cr EN G SINEERSS =< 


fone fe 
Dect thew Wirt End of Mechawe Showing Stichte Compound Ditteresrie! Regad Crrcvisting Dramape Syatem 


cent moisture change. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 18 


The Stickle Automatic Steam Control and Differential Rapid Circulating Drainage 
System will automatically maintain an evenly dried sheet at the lowest possible pressure at 


which a sheet of paper can be dried. The sheet will be held close to a one-half of one per 


STICKLE STEAM SPECIALTIES CO. 
New York INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Boston . 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 4, 1928 


SUMMARY 

Or”, -. . Glcsancaseetbeascte 645 cs. 
Wall paper 126 bis., 13 cs. 
Paper hangings . .114 bls., 56 cs. 
News print .. .1417 rolls, 8 cs. 
i  -. .. . snes souabed 51 rolls, 124 cs. 
SSS SSS eae. 3 bls. 
Wrapping paper 497 nacre 2 cs. 
Packing paper .24 bls., 20 cs. 
SPE T TC ee 30 cs. 
soe 6s kan 3.550 6ee One ee RR 100 cs. 
Oe Pr. 2 bis. 
Litho PhS - 5 cs. 
Surface coated paper re 114 cs. 
ee TO eC eee 115 cs. 
SS ee .6 cs. 
Metal | RE RS re Ee 2 cs. 
OS ere es 4 cs. 
EE Sans s niente a ake may sen 31 cs. 
sn woes css cx ae suaket epenen 4 cs. 
ES on cise ecestsseaaduschind 18 cs. 
Sulphate paper ...... . .431 roll 
traw board ......... .780 rolls 


Miscellaneous paper 
328 bls., 12 pkgs., 3 cylinders, 130 cs. 
CIGARETTE PAPER 
P. Lorillard Co., Providence, Marseilles, 100 cs. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Vincent, Havre, 
200 cs. 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Vincent, Havre, 


cs. 
De Manduit Paper Corp., Vincent, Havre, 96 


cs. 

De Manduit Paper Corp., Waukegan, Havre, 133 
cs. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Paris, Havre, 20 
cs. 

Standard Products Corp., Paris, Havre, 61 cs. 

WALL PAPER 

Pgs Shipping Co., New York, Hamburg, 9 


F. J. Emmerich, New York, Hamburg, 10 bis. 
Le Stern Stiner Co., New York, Hamburg, 5 


x C. Dodman, Jr., 
12 bis., 7 cs. 

F. J. Emmerich, Minnekahda, London, 21 bls. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Andania, Liverpool, 3 
bis., 1 cs. 

F, J. Emmerich, Calgaria, Liverpool, 54 bls. 

Glo! Shipping Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 12 


bls., 5 cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 
al H. S. Lloyd & Co., Misssouri, London, 45 
“a cs. 

Whitine . ee Co., Inc., Olympic, South- 
ampton, 11 

H. s. "Eee & Co., Minnekahda, London, 
37 bis., 22 ¢ 


a 4. a Jr., Inc., Andania, Liverpool, 
13 bls. 


F - C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Calgaria, Liverpool, 
s. 
G. J. Hunken Co., Inc., Thuringia, Hamburg, 12 


bis., 4 cs. 
NEWS PRINT 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., G. Washington, Bremen, 
90 rolls. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Dresden, Bremen, 


458 rolls. 
Ossian Ray, Drottningholm, 
} < 6 bis. 
Henjes, Jr., Thuringia, Hamburg, 68 rolls. 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 


PRINTING PAPER 
C. Zuhlke, Winifredian, Antwerp, 45 cs. 


Inc., Olympic, Southampton, 


Gothenburg, 141 


Janes Paper Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 5 cs. 
so a Lapland, Antwerp, 50 cs. 
— & Esser Co., New York, Hamburg, 51 


* National or Bank, Dresden, Bremen, 16 cs. 

J. Henschel & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 8 cs. 
KRAFT PAPER 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Bergensfjord, Moss, 


63 bk. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Lapland, Antwerp, 2 cs. 
Blauvelt Wiley Paper Corp., Drottningholm, 
g, 497 rolls. 
PACKING PAPER 
A. Stauff & Co., G. Washington, Bremen, 4 bls. 
—— Consumers Paper Co., Ryndam, Rotter- 


Birn & Wachenheim, Lapland, Antwerp, 14 bls., 

cs. 

Haule Wax Paper Manfg. Co., New York, Ham- 
cs. 

S.’ Gilbert, New York, Hamburg, 8 cs. 


«DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
C. W. Sellers, G.- Washington, Bremen, 18 cs. 
Cc. W. Sellers, New York, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
L. A. Consmiller, New York, Hamburg, 8 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 


Old Master Paper & Pulp Corp., New York, 


Hamburg, 91 cs. ? . 
F. Drakenfeld & Co., Calgaric, Liverpool, 


cs. 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., American Trader, Lon- 


don, 2 cs. 
PARCHMENT PAPER 
Seeeiy Art Novelty Co., New York, Hamburg, 
2 bis. 


LITHO PAPER 
B. Meiners, Phemius, Canton, 5 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
P. C. Zuhlke, Winifredian, Antwerp, 105 cs. 
a te Co. of America, Winifredian, Antwerp, 
50 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Ryndam, Repantom, 12 cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Lapland, Antwerp, 34 c 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Mew ' York, Ham- 
burg, 3 cs. 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Gabe Shipping Co., G. Washington, 


Globe Shipping Co., Dresden, Bremen, 13 cs. 
GOLD COATED PAPER 
F. Murray Hill, G. Washington, Bremen, 6 cs. 
METAL PAPER 
Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, New York, Ham- 


burg, 2 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
Borden Riley Paper Co., Winifredian, Antwerp, 


cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser Co., New York, Hamburg, 29 


cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnekahda, Lon- 


don, 2 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnekahda, Lon- 


don, 4 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
The Eleto Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 12 cs. 
Distinctive Writing Paper Co., Paris, Havre, 6 


cs. 
SULPHATE PAPER 
Insight Paper Co., Bergensfjord, Frederickstad, 


431 rolls. 
STRAW BOARD 


B Wilson Paper Corp., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 202 
rol 


"Perkins Goodwin & Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 178 


Bremen, 


= Vuyk, Ryndam, Rotterdam, 402 rolls. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

Japan Paper Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 1 cs. 

F. S. Strype, Rochambeau, Havre, 12 pkgs. 

F. J. Emmerich, Rochambeau, Havre, 4 cs. 

Coenca Morrison Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 4 


cs. 
en Freight M’d’g Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 
cs. 


Steiner Paper Corp., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 9 cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Lapland, Antwerp, 2 cs. 
PO nae Goulard Plehn Co., New York, Hamburg, 
Ss. 
Tice & Lynch, Ausonia, London, 3 cs. 
Perry Ryer & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 24 cs. 
Portenoy Co., Paris, Havre, 3 cylinders. 
Standard Products Corp., Paris, Havre, 36 cs. 
—— Dorian Paper Co., Paris, Havre, 22 cs. 
. F. Downing & Co., Andania, Liverpool, 2 cs. 
Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Dresden, Bremen, 


< tis. 
C Kk MepAlsine & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 298 bi 
Walker ‘Goutard Plehn Co,, Drottningholm, 


ag 
E ergeant & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 6 cs. 

Freedman & Slater, Thuri 

RAGS, BAGGIN 

Pn J. Keller Co., Inc., Ry Dunkirk, 149 
‘rag. Ss. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Vincent, Dunkirk, 110 
bls. rags. 

Bank of America, Vincent, Dunkirk, 95 bls. 


“Tiscutate Scott & Courtney, Vincent, Dunkirk, 
39 bis. rags. 
Salomon Bros., Inc., Vincent, Dunkirk, 85 bls. 


ra 
v: —o Vincent, Havre, 66 bis. rags. 
ae Murphy, Vincent, Havre, 591 bls. rags. 


e & Overton, Inc., Vincent, Havre, 83 
bls. ba 


Chemical” National Bank, Cabo Espartel, Valen- 
96 ne. Oe 


““k. J. Keller Co., Inc., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 44 


bls. ri 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 3 
bls. rags. 


=" Hamburg, 3 cs. 


M. Snedeker Corp., Clairton, Belfast, 69 bjs, 
paper stock, 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Clairton, Manchester, 
52 bls. bagging. 
Y. Trust Co., Lepanto, Hull, 80 bls. rags, 
Union National Bank, Lepanto, Hull, 37 bis, 
rags; 49 bjs. bagging. 
oyal anfg. Co., Lepanto, Antwerp, 144 bls, 
bagging; 50 bls. thread waste. 
— Trust Co., Lepanto, Antwerp, 67 bis. 
+ a 
A Keller Co., 
bageing 117 bls. rags. 
Vernesse, Lepanto, Antwerp, 84 bls. bagging, 
__ National City Bank, Lepanto, Antwerp, 107 bis, 
baggin: 
~3 & Overton, Inc., Lepanto, Antwerp, 211 
bls. bagging. 
Tradesmens National Bank, 


Inc., Lepanto, Hull, 49 bis, 


Lepanto, 166 bis 


rags. 

W. Schall & Co., Lepanto, Antwerp, 345 bis, 
bagging 

Phila. Girard National Bank, Lepanto, Antwerp, 
157 bls. rags. 

P. Berlowitz, Lepanto, Antwerp, 207 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Lepanto, Antwerp, 80 
say" ba ping. 

i Searle, Inc., Cameronia, Glasgow, 123 

bie “paper stock, 

Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Cameronia, Glas. 
gow, 53 bls. paper stock. 

Bank of New York, West Arrow, Rotterdam, 
u = flax waste; 12 bis. rags. 

J. Keller Co., Inc., West Arrow, Rotterdam, 

19 nt thread waste. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Mercian, Manchester, 24 
bls. cotton waste. 

R. F. Downing & Co., Mercian, Manchester, 37 
bls. rags. 

Royal Manfg. Co., 
bls. cotton waste. 

Goschens & Cunliffe, Mercian, Manchester, 60 
bls. bagging; 50 bls. rags. 

astle & Overton, Inc., Andania, Liverpool, 73 
bls. bagging. 

Mutnick Bros., 

D. M. 
rags. 

V. Galaup, Waukegan, Havre, 75 bls. rags. 

Cohen Son, Waukegan, Havre, 17 bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Waukegan, Havre, 14 
bls. rags. 

Darmstadt — & Courtney, Waukegan, Dun- 
kirk, 73 bls. ra 

The Barrett Co. .. Ambridge, Rotterdam, 189 bis. 


rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Ambridge, Rotterdam, 
as | a bagging. 


Greenfield, American Trader, London, 


Mercian, Manchester, 70 


Andania, Liverpool, 18 bls. rags. 
Hicks, Inc., Waukegan, Havre, 99 bis. 


5 bis. ra 
J. Keller Co., Inc., Saco, Antwerp, 75 bis. 


wn gi 
ne W i Millar & Co., West Eldara, Antwerp, 208 
Ss. rag 


Fidelity Trust Co., West Eldara, Antwerp, 43 


bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., West Eldara, Antwerp, 
200 bis. flax waste. 

Salamon Bros. & Co., West Eldara, Antwerp, 47 
bls. rags. 

V. Galaup, West Eldara, Antwerp, 49 bis. 
bagging. 


Equitable Trust Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 403 
bls. rags. 


Evermann & Stern, Dresden, Bremen, 18 bls. 
rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Zeriba, ——, 37 bis. 
rags. 
OLD ROPE 
Brown Bros. 


: & Co., Winifredian, Antwerp, 51 
coils. 
\ ages Bros. & Co., Cabo Espartel, Huelva, 408 
S. Birkenstein & Son, West Arrow, Rotterdam, 


37 bls. 
CASEIN 


National = Bank, Lalande, Rosario, 589 bags. 
Ze e¢ & Sons, Leland, Buenos Aires, 
834 bags 
Chnapion a Paper Co., Lalande, Buenos 
Aires, 1,529 ba 
A. Kiipstein Son, Vincent, Havre, 352 bags, 
30, pe ki 


1 Corp., So. Cross, Buenos Airess, 


woop found 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Nordvard, Hamburg, 
394 bls. wood pulp, 20 tons. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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The 


ST. REGIS PAPER 
COMPANY 


Daily Capacity 
525 TONS 


Newsprint 
Catalog and Directory Papers 
Fibre Wrapping Papers 
Packers Oiled Manila 
Specialties 


General Sales Office 
49 Wall St., New York 


RNATIONAL 
(ANCE .BANK 


International 
Banking Transactions 


Commercial Letters of Credit 
Collections Foreign Exchange 
Investment Securities 
Bullion and Currency 


——s 


Paut M. Warsurc F. Assot GoopHUE 
Chairman President 


52 Cedar Street, New York 


PERFORATED METALS 


of Every Description 
For Pulp and Paper Mills 
THEHARRINGTONG KING PERFORATING (0. 
5652 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 114 Liberty St. 


Sulphur 


A FIRST REQUISITE 


Paper Making 


Large Production 
Ample Reserves 
Prompt Deliveries 
Purity 9912% 


s Gu@Suure 
Mine Gulf. County. Texas 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 72) 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 300 
bls. wood pulp. 

Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., New York, Hamburg, 
1,000 bls. wood pulp, 101 tons. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., New York, ——, 285 
bls. wood pulp, 57 tons. 

Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Consul Olsson, Gefle, 
2,250 bls. wood pulp, 457 tons. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Consul Olsson, 
16,350 bis. wood pulp, 3,277 tons. 

Perkins Goodwin & Co. Bergensfjord, Oslo, 300 
bls. chemical pulp; 250 bls. sulphite pulp. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 750 
bis. wood p pulp. 

Chemica] ational Bank, Bergensfjord, Oslo, 
810 nls. sulphite pulp. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., H. Olav, Oslo, 500 bis. 


lp. 

E. F Keller Co., Inc., Dresden, Bremen, 1,000 
bis. wood pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 102 bls. sulphite. 

Castle Overton, Inc., Thuringia, 
367 bis. wood pulp, 55 tons. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Boschdyk, ——, 800 bls. 


wood pulp. 
WOOD PULP BOARDS 
C. B. Hewitt & Bros., Ambridge, Rotterdam, 5 


bls. 
c. K. MacAlpine & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 31 bls. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 4, 1928 
G. M. Graves Co., Hoxie, Dublin, 218 bls. rags. 
Congoleum Nairn Co., Vincent, Dunkirk, 48 
bls. rags. 
V. Galaup, Vincent, Dunkirk, 309 bls. rags. 
C. B. Richard & Co., Vincent, Dunkirk, 416 bls. 


n Caste & Overton, Inc., Vincent, Havre, 210 bis. 


: Galaup, Vincent, Havre, 386 bis. rags. 
ja Cimeeleam, Nairn Co., Vincent, Havre, 72 bls. 
ng; 64 bis. ra 
Acer & Co., Buchannes, Port Alice, 6,375 bis. 
wood pulp. 


— 


Hamburg, 


Cotgeicem Nairn Co., West Eldara, Antwerp, 


128 bis. rag 

Baquitable “Trust Co., West Eldara, 
168 bis. rags. 

2nd National Bank of Boston, West 
Aswan. 161 bis. rags. 

pulp Service Corp., Stureholm, Gothenburg, 

250 bls. sulphite. 

Castle & mg 
1,774 bls. wood pi 

— enon * Co., Altmark, ——, 500 bls. 


wood p 
Bulkley” Dunton & Co. .. Holstein, ——, 2,250 bls. 
wood pulp. 


Antwerp, 
Eldara, 


Inc., Idarwald, Germany, 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 4, 1928 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Eastern Dawn, Antwerp, 
62 bis. rags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 4, 1928 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., West Arrow, Rot- 
terdam, 20 bis. rope. 

Green Hamilton & Co., West Arrow, Rotterdam, 
102 bis. thread waste. 

S. E. Ingber & Co., West Arrow, 
150 bls. rags. 


Castle & Overton, 
dam, 72 bis. rags. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., West Arrow, Rotterdam, 
38 bis. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Waukegan, Havre, 109 
Bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Waukegan, Havre, 532 


bls. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Waukegan, Havre, 83 bis. 
rT Ss. 

“tr. Galaup, Waukegan, Havre, 126 bis. rags. 


M. Freidman, Waukegan, Havre, 25 bis. rags. 
& Co., Waukegan, Havre, 20 


Rotterdam, 


Inc., West Arrow, Rotter- 


Stephano Bros. 
cs. cigarette paper. 


—~—~ 
— 


Salomon Bros. 
bls. rags. 

V. Galaup, Waukegan, Dunkirk, 33 bls. rags, 

rown Bros. Co., Saco, Antwerp, 18 bls. rags, 

A. J. Holman & Co., Saco, Antwerp, 69 ¢ 
printing paper. 

Phila. Girard National Bank, Saco, Antwerp, 42 
bls. rags. 

V. Galaup, Saco, Antwerp, 236 bls. rags 

A. Bloch & Co., Saco, Antwerp, 72 bis. bagging, 

Equitable Trust Co., Saco, Antwerp, 119 bis 


& Co., Waukegan, Dunkirk, 229 


ra 

_ National Bank, Saco, Antwerp, 27 
bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Saco, 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Chelma, ——, 
rags. 


E. J. Keller Co., 
bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, 


Inc., Antwerp, 233 


137 bie. 


Inc., Sangamon, — 


Idarwald, Germany, 


Ss. rags. 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., Bellephine, — 


bls. rags. 
BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 4, 1928 


Colonial Shawmut Bank, | Lepanto, Antwerp, 140 
bls. wrapping paper. 

American Hoag oe Irving Trust Co., Lepanto, 
Antwerp, 47 bls. bagging. 

Chemical Nationa Bank, Lepanto, Antwerp, 190 
bls. rags. 

Kk. J. Keller Co., Inc., Lepanto, 
bis. rags. 

ig & Overton, Inc., Saco, Antwerp, 21 bis. 


Antwerp, 47 


“Castle & Overton, Inc., West Arrow, Holland, 
72 bis. rags. 

E. J. el Co., Inc., Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam, 
i” bis. ra 

E. J. Ke jer Co., Inc., K. Luckenbach, ——, 400 


bis. rags. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., 
wood gale, 

Bulk Dunton & Co., West Campgaw, 250 bls. 


Innaren, ——, 3,345 bis. 


wood pulp. 


G. W. Gilkey Heads Michigan Paper Co. 


Katamazoo, Mich., February 6, 1928—George W. Gilkey, 
formerly secretary, treasurer and general manager of the Michi- 
gan Paper Company, Plainwell and Kalamazoo, was elected 
president and treasurer of the concern at the annual meeting of 
the stockholders and directors. This was a tribute to Mr. Gil- 
key’s executive ability. Under his management this company 
has made excellent progress. 

The stockholders also paid tribute to the long and faithful 
services of William Thomas, who during his active business life 
was general superintendent of the plant, by naming him director 
emeritus. Another step taken was acceptance of the resignation 
of E. A. Stowe, Grand Rapids, as director. He has for years 
been counted a valuable member of the board. 

To fill these two vacancies, W. J. Lawrence, Kalamazoo and 
E. M. Stone, Allegan, were made directors. Those on the board 
re-elected were H. Clare Jackson, Kalamazoo; G. W. Gilkey, 
J. B. Wagner, H. J. Mesick, Plainwell; George M. Ames, 
Grand Rapids; B. D. Kepple, Henry Pilgrim, Holland. J. B. 
Wagner was elected vice president and J. C. Handry, secretary. 


Boosting the Airmail Service 


PortLanp, Ore., February 3, 1928—A. A. McFarland, manager 
of the Portland Envelope Company, Portland, has taken a unique 
way of keeping his product before business men of the city. 
Each week at the Members’ Forum of the Chamber of Commerce 
he presents to each guest at the luncheon a box containing twenty- 
five airmail envelopes. Thus he helps to boost his own factory 
and the airmail service of the Pacific northwest. 


Big Order for Sulphite Digesters 

The Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., has recently placed an order with the Biggs Boiler 
Works Company, Akron, Ohio, for nine large sulphite digesters 
14 feet diameter by 40 feet long made of 1% inch steel plate. 
These digesters are for the Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company’s plant at Appleton, Wis., and this is said to be the 
largest single order for digesters placed by any plant or mill for 
many, many years. Some of the old paper makers in Wisconsin 
may recall a similar order placed by the late Grover Cleveland and 
Robert (Fighting Bob) J. Evans for eight 13 by 40 feet digesters 
in 1890. These were installed at Interlake, Wis., and it is under- 
stood that some of the men are still with the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company who. were active at the time this in- 
stallation was made. 


Allied Paper Mills Reduce Directors 


KataMAzoo, Mich., February 6, 1928—The directors of the Al- 
lied Paper Mills was reduced from 16 to 15 in number at Wed- 
nesday’s annual meeting of the stockholders. J. W. Thompson, 
Detroit, was dropped from the board. The directors re-elected 
are: Mrs. Florence G. Anderson, Otsego; A. L. Pratt, Paris, 
France; George D. Cobb, A. B. Connable, G. S. Davis, C. A. 
Dewing, J. H. Dewing, A. E. Kettle, W. E. Kidder, S. B. Monroe, 
J. A. Pyl, E. G. Read, G. W. Ritchie, A. G. Gilman and H. L. 
VanderHorst, Kalamazoo. 

The election of officers was deferred to the February monthly 
meeting of the directors. A very satisfactory report was pre- 
sented covering the business for the past year. 
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JOHN W. BOLTON & SONS, INC. 
EAGLE KNIFE & BAR WORKS 


Lawrence, Mass. 
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The only firm making KNIVES for every machine from wood 
pile to finishing room. 


It’s the KNIVES that do the work! 
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Pulp and Paper Mills, Power Plants, Chemica! Plants Lo 
Engineering Design Managemen RAG CUTTERS 
He atarnar yee aot evelo 
Investigations 


; Taylor, Stiles & Company 
Arthur B. Little, Func. - "Riegslovite, N. J. 
Chemists : Engineers : Managers 
30 CHARLES RIVER ROAD CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


| HARDY S. 
H. S. TAYLOR sect aes: ng 
Consulting Engineer 200 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Member Am. Soc. C. E.—Member Am. Soc. M. E. ; MEMBER AM. SOC. C. E. 
Member Eng. Inst., Can.—Member A. I. E. E. MEMBER AM. SOC. M. E. 
PULP, PAPER, AND FIBRE MILLS MEMBER ENG. INST. CAN. 


HYDRO -ELECTRIC AND STEAM APER PULP AND FIBRE MILLS EXAMINATION 
ND REPORTS 


apoee eaten See wen BREE op 
PLANS-SPECIFICATIONS-EVALUATIONS EQUIPMENT COST 1. 


TER POWER DEVELOPMENT DESIGNS 
no ta aguas score BAM SHORASELIE SROCTONES | YaEUALIONSO™® 
Jefferson St. Arcade Guarantee Bldg. STEAM PLANTS 


Dayton, O. Montreal, P. Q. 
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GEORGE F. HARDY . Ham Feltz says: 


: “My notion of a perfect felt wuz one that 
M. AM. SOC. - eG. INST. x ou. SOC. M. E. SS wuz leaky as a sieve to let the a an 


and at the same time as tough as a Rhino 


Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer hide to stand the gaff. And ’tis accordin’ to 
~~ . yur ol’ frend Ham Feltz’s. observin’ and 
Langdon Building, 309 Broadway experience, the felt nearest approachin’ this 
New York zy perfection is a Hamilton Wet Felt—leaky 

. as a fish net and tough as life itself.” 


SPECIALTY 


Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills Cable Address: ° 
Water Power Developments “Hardistock” _ 

Steam Power Plants A BC, 5th Edition <4 (0) 

Plans and Specifications Bedford McNeill LUC olts 


Evaluations, Reports Western Union 
tation Bentley's 
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LATEST 
ARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of Tue Parzen Trapt Journat, 
ednesday, February 8, 1928. 


The volume of business transacted in the local paper market 
during the past week was fairly satisfactory. The various 
grades of paper continue in seasonal request. Sales organiza- 
tions of the leading paper houses are anticipating a heavy 
spring trade and the outlook for the future is encouraging. 

The position of the news print market is sound. Demand 
continues persistent and a further expansion of cinsumption is 
looked for in the near future by competent authorities on the 
industry. Advertising and circulation figures are reported to 
be improving by many of the leading publications. Contract 
prices remain steady and unchanged. 

Demand for paper board is expanding and the market is in 
an excellent position. Box board is in particularly good re- 
quest. Prices of the various grades remain unaltered. Some 
improvement was recorded in the fine paper market. Tissues 
remain quiet. The coarse paper market was fairly active dur- 
ing the week and the interest in wrapping paper is being well 
maintained. 

Mechanical Pulp 


The ground wood market is practically unchanged. Supplies 
of both imported and domestic mechanical pulp are ample for 
current requirements and there are no undue accumulations. 
Ifquiries for future business are fairly frequent. Prices con- 
tinue to hold to schedule, in most instances, and there is little 
shading. 

Chemical Pulp Market 

Although the pulp mill lockout in Sweden has not affected 
prices materially as yet, the chemical pulp market is becoming 
much firmer. At the present time the situation is regarded as 
serious and it is difficult to predict how long the conflict be- 
tween the workers and the employers will last. Supplies con- 
tinue to move into consumption at a normal pace, taking every- 
thing into consideration. 

Old Rope and Bagging 

Domestic old rope is in steady request while imported old 
rope is also arousing more interest than of late. Foreign manila 
rope is now offered at from 3.00 to 3.10. Small mixed rope is 
selling at from 1.25 to 1.40. The bagging market was moder- 
ately active during the week. Prices are mostly being maintain- 
ed at previously quoted levels. 


Rags 

More mill interest is developing in the rag market. New 
cuttings are in excellent demand and, as offerings are rather 
limited, prices are firm. Roofing rags are also in good request, 
while most of the other grades remain steady. There is little 
change in the foreign rag situation and prices abroad are still 
considered too high. 

Waste Paper 

The waste paper market is showing signs of improvement 
now that the inventory period is out of the way. Inquiries 
from the mills are more frequent and the paper stock dealers 
are gradually becoming more optimistic. Book and ledger 


stocks are in particularly good request. Prices of the various 
grades are generally steady and unchanged. 
Twine 

Most of the business transacted in the twine market was 
along routine lines during the past week. With the approach 
of the spring season greater activity is predicted in some quar- 
ters. The volume of supplies moving into consumption of late 
has been satisfactory. Prices are generally holding up to 
schedule. 


Water for Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., February 6, 1928.—Baar & Cunningham, en- 
gineers of Portland, have been commissioned to draw plans for a 
seven-mile water tunnel to furnish water for the new plant of the 
Grays Harbor Pulp and Paper Company in Hoquiam, Wash. The 
mill is expected to be in operation in July of this year and it is the 
plan of the engineering company to have the water system com- 
pleted ready for use at that time. Seven miles of pipe sufficiently 
large to serve the need is to be laid. 

It was at first thought that the city of Hoquiam could furnish 
enough water for the paper mill supply, but the Grays Harbor 
Company. decided that an additional system would be necessary, 
and for this reason the new plans are to be rushed. 


Stimulating Interest in Paper Week 

Interest in the forthcoming Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, February 20-23, is being stimulated by a series of 
leaflets which are being broadcasted to members of the indus- 
try. 

Illustrated with timely sketches, cleverly worded, and printed 
on Mardi Gras paper, these attractive leaflets should undoubted- 
ly play their part in attracting a record attendance for Paper 
Week. 


Headquarters for Waxed Paper Association 
On and after February 15 the headquarters of the American 
Waxed Paper Association will be located at 342 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. The office will be in charge of Paul S. Han- 
way, recently appointed manager and treasurer. 


New Superintendent of Sidney Roofing Co. 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., February 3, 1928—Fred N. Sievers, who is 
known in Oregon through his former connection with the West 
Linn plant of the Crown-Willamette Company, is now superin- 
tendent of the Sidney Roofing and Paper Company at Victoria, 
AL ee 


Pulp Testing Committee Approves Ivar Lundbeck 


The Joint Committee on Approved Pulp Testing Chemists for 
the paper industry of the United States has recently approved 
for listing, Ovar Lundbeck, of the Lee Paper Company, Vicks- 
burg, Michigan. 
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SHIPPING INSURANCE 
The Use of - 


ELIXMAN CORES 


protects your rolls and insures their de- 
livery to your customer in perfect condi- 
tion. ‘They eliminate claims for damages. 


SHIPPING INSURANCE 


Your two sources of supply are 
Canadian Elixman Elixman Paper Core 
Company Company 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO CORINTH, N. Y. 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 
SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 
Music Paper, High Grade Coated Book, In- 
dex Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 
Label Papers. 


also 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda, 
Kraft Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 732 Sherman Street 
New York Chicago 


508 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
122 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


109 JENSSEN 


Two-Tower Acid 
Systems now in oper- 
ation or building. 


G. D. Jenssen Company 


“Ask Your Neighbor What 200 Sth Ave. New Yerk, N. Y. 
He Thinks of Them” 


1500 HOURS AND MORE 
ON GLASSINE 


This is the record being made by Butterworth Calender 
Rolls in some of the largest paper mills of the country. 
For super, glassine and coated. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA 
Plants at Philadelphia and Bethayres, Pa. 


Providence Office: 
Turks Head Building 


Conadian Representative: 
W. J. Westaway Company, 
Homilhton, Ontario, Can. 
Southern Office: 
1211 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MINZINENINEWENINEHIWENENEHEHININENINENENEN: 


WOODPULP 
AGENTS 


PRICE & PIERCE, Lid., 


17 EAST 42np ST.. 
NEW YORK 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of Tue Parer Trave Journat, 
Wedn y, February 8, 1928. 


Trading in the local chemical market was moderately active dur- 
ing the past week, most of the contract business for the current 
year having already been booked. Supplies continue to move into 
consumption in a satisfactory manner. Prices of the various paper 
makers’ chemicals are practically unchanged and reports of shad- 
ing are infrequent. 

BLANC FIXE.—The position of the blanc fixe market is prac- 
tically unchanged. Consumers are inclined to limit orders to imme- 
diate requirements. Prices remain unaltered. The pulp is still 
quoted at $60 per ton, in bulk, while the powder is selling at from 
4 cents to 434 cents a pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Steadiness continues to prevail in 
the bleaching powder market. This product is in excellent request 
at present and large shipments are being made on contract. Prices 
are unaltered. Bleaching powder is selling at from $2 to $2.35 per 
100 pounds, in large drums, at works, according to quantity and 
size of contract. 

CASEIN.—Conditions in the casein market are practically un- 
changed. Demand for both the domestic and the imported product 
is fairly satisfactory at present and supplies are about sufficient 
to take care of prevailing requirements. Imported casein is still 
quoted at from 18 cents to 18% cents a pound, in bags, car lot 
quantities, while the domestic product is selling at the same rate. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Contract shipments of caustic soda are go- 
ing forward at a satisfactory rate. Consumption has been heavy 
of late and the market is firm. Prices are steady and unchanged. 
Caustic soda is selling at from $2.90 to $2.95 per 100 pounds. The 
flake and the ground are quoted at from $3.30 to $3.35 per 100 
pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Both imported and domestic paper makers’ 
clay were in fairly good request during the week. Supplies are 
moving into consumption at a steady pace. Prices are unaltered. 
English china clay is still quoted at from $15 to $25 a ton, in bulk, 
ship side. Domestic paper makers’ clay 1s offered at from $8 to $9 
a ton, at mine, and pulverized at from $10 to $12 a ton. 

CHLORINE.—The chlorine market is exhibiting a strong un- 
dertone. The movement against contract has been very satisfac- 
tory of late. Quotations remain unchanged. Chlorine is selling 
at 3% cents a pound, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, at works, on 
contract orders. The spot quotation ranges from 3% cents to 
4 cents a pound. 
® ROSIN.—Some slight improvement was noticed in the rosin 
‘market last week. Demand was more brisk and prices advanced 
imperceptibly. At the naval stores, the grades of gum rosin used 
in the paper mills are now quoted at from $9.50 to $9.90 per 280 
pounds, ex dock, in barrels. Wood rosin is selling at $7.25 per 
280 pounds, southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—The salt cake market continues in a sound po- 
sition. Demand for this product was persistent during the past 
week. Prices are being well maintained. Salt cake is quoted at 
from $18 to $19 a ton, in bulk, at works. Chrome salt cake is 
offered at from $14 to $15 a ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Manufacturers of soda ash are operating at 
sufficient capacity to take care of current needs. Contract with- 
drawals continue to move in heavy volume. Prices are holding up 
to previously quoted levels. Contract prices of soda ash, in car 
lots, at works, rule as follows: in bags, $1.32, and in barrels, $1.55. 

STARCH.—The undertone of the starch market is sound. De- 
mand from the paper mills is about normal for the time of the 
year. Recent advances are holding without difficulty. Special 
paper makers’ starch is still selling at $3.32 per 100 pounds, in 
bags, and at $3.59 per 100 pounds, in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Consumption of sulphate of 
alumina is proceeding in satisfactory volume and the tendency of 
the market is firm. Contract shipments continue to move in ex- 


cellent volume. Quotations are holding up very well. Commer. 
cial grades of sulphate of alumina are offered at from $1.40 to 
$1.45 per 100 pounds, in bags, at works. The iron free is selling 
at from $2 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in bags, at works. 

SULPHUR.—Business in the sulphur market is normal for the 
season. Demand is well sustained and prices are generally steady 
and unchanged. Supplies are moving into consumption at a steady 
pace. Sulphur is quoted at from $18 to $19 a ton, in bulk, a 
mine, according to quantity. The spot quotation is $20 a ton. 

TALC.—Most of the business transacted in the talc market 
during the past week. Contract withdrawals are moving readily 
and prices are holding up to previous levels. The quotations on 
domestic talc range from $16 to $18 a ton, in bulk, at eastem 
mines. French talc is offered at from $18 to $22 a ton, in bags, 
ship side. 


Yorkshire Corrugated Box Co. Absorbed 
(Prom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Avsany, N. Y., February 6, 1928—The Albany Corrugated 
Container Corporation, recently organized and chartered under 
State laws, has absorbed the Yorkshire Corrugated Box Company, 
the transaction bécoming effective this week. Claude C. Nuckols 
is president of the new corporation, Joseph A. Seery is vice presi- 
dent and Cornell S. Hawley, president of the Consolidated Car 
Heating Company, is secretary. The officers, with Judge Daniel 
J. Dugan and Thomas I. Van Antwerp, president of the National 
Commercial Bank, form the board of directors. 

The Yorkshire Corrugated Box Company was established only 
recently by Joseph A. Seery, veteran of the wood shipping box 
industry, and Judge Daniel J. Dugan, of Albany County Juvenile 
Court. Finding the field unexpectedly fertile for such an enter- 
prise they interested Mr. Nuckols and his associates and the firm 
was reorganized as the Albany Corrugated Container Corporation. 

The company has a fully equipped plant in the old Thacher 
foundry which will have a capacity production of 1,200 carloads 
of corrugated fiber board boxes a year, employing 25 hands. 
Orders guaranteeing capacity production are already on the books, 
it is said. 

As part of the refinancing plan 1,000 shares of non par value 
stock on the basis of a nominal value of $100 was issued. No 
stock is outstanding, it was said, and there will be no other 
financing. 

President Nuckols of the corporation said that the company 
will manufacture fiber board paper to be used in the construction 
of corrugated shipping containers in any dimensions or shapes 
specified by the user. He expressed the belief that the bulk of the 
new company’s product will be used by firms in the Capitol Dis- 
trict and delivery within 100 miles of Albany will be made by 
truck. He declared that the paper box industry has reached 
$100,000,000 annually in the United States and is growing steadily 
larger. 


T. F. Hart Paper Mill Sold 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., February 6, 1928—The sale of the T. F. 
Hart Paper Company’s plant and real estate at Albany, Ind., to 
the Bahr Refiners Paper Corporation, just formed, was made 
public through the filing for record of the transfer of the real 


‘ estate holdings and the articles of incorporation. The plant has 


been inactive for some time. It was operated formerly by T. F. 
Hart, a Muncie manufacturer. The Bahr company is newly 
organized and is composed entirely of business men of Marion, 
Ind. It starts with a capital stock of $50,000 common stock, all 
paid in. It will manufacture, buy, sell and deal in paper prod- 
ucts,.box boards and similar merchandise. The principal place 
of business will be at Albany. The incorporators are A. F. Bahr, 
O. B. Bahr, W. F. Bahr and Charles A. Bahr and Sam W. Bahr. 
The capital stock of the corporation has been divided into 500 
shares of $100 par value each. 
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The Lindsay. Wire 
Weaving Co. 


14025 Aspinwall Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturers of 


LINDSAY 
LONGCRIMP AND SPIRAL 
WEAVE FOURDRINIER WIRES 


These wires are making records in large produc- 
tion of paper 


Prompt deliveries 
made 
from stocks in 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


ranapetrats ! Quality Speaking— 


from station Heller & 
Merz. Colors that stand 
up to the job. Service 
that delivers the goods 
when and where you 
want them. Dyers! 
Tune in on satisfaction. 


The HEILER & MERZ COMPANY 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
287 Atlantic Ave. 146 W. Kinzie St. 114 Market St. 


a my Mass. 
Street 


Factory—NEWARK, N. J. 
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oft POP 


Lays the sc 


Offset paper needs to have a good 
printing surface and a smooth finish, 
free of fuzz. Mills that use silicate of 
soda of the right kind, know the im- 
provements of a sheet sized with silicate 
over one unsilicated, “A-Syrup” silicate 
added to the beater for offset paper, 
gives it a smooth finish, improves its 
properties for printing inks, and. makes 
it non-curling. May we help you with 
your problem? 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


bs i ’ 
doo tons daily 


AT LAST!! 


“An American Coating Clay” 
H. T. Brand Coating Clay, Highest Grade Filling Clay, 
being used in some of the largest paper mills in the country. 
Send for samples and article on “An American Coating 
Forty-two years experience in American washed clays are back 
of this product. 


Let us submit sample and quote you. 


THE 
eat 
ee aa EDGAR BROS. CO. 
ea 50 Church St., 
NEW YORK 
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Market Quotations gree 
CF. o. b. Mill) 
ngs 8.00 
a 
Mens Corduro HEL 
New Mixed ae 3.50 


Old Rag} 


Quoted by Hepburn & Co., 74 Broadway, N. Y. City, to whom all inquiry 


for quotations on these or any other Securities is referred. Writings— 
Extra Superfine .. 


S 
BONDS BID OFFERED Tub ies 


os Bag & Paget. Rg! er Pi eee 
P. W. Pulp & Power, 7s 1945 
yA td Writing Paper, 6s 1947 
Bastrap Pulp & Paper, 6%s 1940 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper, 6s 1950 . 
Beaver Products Corp., 7¥%s 1942 
Bedford Pulp & Paper, 6%s 1942 
Brown Paper Co., Ist 5¥%s 1946 Y% 25 
Bryant Paper Co., 6s 1942 Coated and Enamel 8.00 
Cape Breton Pulp & Paper, 6s 1932 1 Lithograph 8.00 
Central Paper, 7s 1933 Tissues—Per Ream— 
Central Paper Serial 6, 6%s 1942 «de White No. 1 
Champion Coated Paper, 6s 1926 to 1932 ar Anti-Tarniah 
Champion Fibre, 8s 1930 x 
Champion Paper Corp’n, Ist 6s 1945 
Continental Paper Products, 6%s 1943 
Cornell Wood Prod., 7%s 1937 
Crown Willamette Paper, 6s 1951 
Doanaconna Paper, 6 7 me tH No, 1 Domestic ... 
ero Pep 5 ode No. 2 Domestic ... 


8889 38 
®8e ® 8 


Mincclincesus 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

St. Soiled, White.. 


7 4 Blues— 


—e 
— Nee WENN wwe 


Sskees SSuz sey 


owl 
Black ae jee 


Roofing Rags— 
Cloth Strippings .. 


8869098 8988 888 68 


Filer Fibre Serial, 7s 1926-39 
Fort Orange Paper, 7s 1942 
Fox River —, 7s 1931 
Company, $ 

Paper Co. 
> lai. Paper, 6s 1939 
se Paper -& Fibre, 7s 1937 
Itaska Paper & Prairie River Power, 
Itaska Paper, Ist 6s 1933-38 
Kalamazoo Veg. Parchment, 6s 1938 
Marinette & Menominee, 744s 1936 
Menasha Printing & Carton, 6%s 1939 
Monroe Paper Products, 74s 1932 
Munising Paper, 6s 1927-36 
Nekoosa Edwards, ist Ref. 6s 1928 to 1942 
Orono Pulp & Paper, 6s 1943 
Orono.Pulp & Paper, 5s 1941 .. 
Oswego Falls Corp., 6s 1941 .. 
Oxford Paper, 6s 1947 nies os 7 7 German 

Pa Mills, 7s 1930 . ss 99 Chip 1 s Checks and Blues... 

ip & Lumber, 7s 1928 fs A Pie : r 70.00 , Lindsay Garments .. 

Parker Young Co., 6348 1944 cards |. .70. - Dark Cottons ...... 
Paterson Parchment Paper, 6s 1938 cod Pul “an. : SRORPETY  occcccccccs 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre, 6s 1942 98 i * » 67.50 : French Blues 
ueens City Paper, 7s 1932 as : . 


New Light Silesias.. 7.00 
il ht Flannelettes... 7.50 
ed Cottons. .10.00 
New White Cuttings. 10.50 
New Light Gatores... 7.00 
mew Pri os 


we 
i) 


was 


w 


LEYAR PRAMS Vann 
whe! 


88999 89889 0999 889900 8999 9908 
SRSRS RSRSR sous 


86209999989 S60, 99999909 
Sebshssssess 


Beseussesks Sss 
SS¥Ssecssse 


neces Co, 6s 1938 wide eee ol R B n 
iver isin Paper, shes hee and Ba 
Spanish River Pulp & Paper, 8s i941 - ie eeing 
Stevens & Thompson Paper, (Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 
St. Anne Paper, 6%s 1946 : ed— 
St. Croix Paper, 5s 1926-37 98 Moist 28.00 @ 30.00 Gunny No, 1— 
St. Regis Paper Serial, 634s 1926-35 ......... ia 32.00 @34.00 F 
Tait Peer & Color Industries, 6s 1934 iy ats (F. o. b. ill 

aggart Bros. Co., 6s 1944 1 ie... nd 
Sietiens Pulp & Paper, 5s 1930 9 . 15.00 0 
Ticond: a “ & Paper, 6s 1940 Bright Ba; 
Warren (The S. D.) Compeny, 6s 1945 Small Mix 
og ay 

ver Paper, 4s 1926-43 ae : 

Whitaker Paper, 7s 1942 (Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


ae New Burlap Cut .... 
Sxiabioe ayorreroed : Hessian Jute Threads— se 


288888 
ra na we 
SaRSaa 


68 662 
oP wae 
$3 33s 


. Old Waste Papers 
Soeten fen Bona’ Gon. ene (F. 0, b. New York) 

ae : BEE sus 

ritis umbia P. . ¥ 3 
Pulp & Paper, 8% Pfd. 0 nee White, He 3 3.40 
Pid. leached @ 38 a ite, No. 2 2.90 
(F. o. b. “Eh, fu Soft, White, No. 1 2.75 
Sulphite (Domestic) — 
Flat Stock— 
Bleached 3.20 . 

= _ Bleaching” Sui- . Stitchless 


Row 
$35 


2.6 i Overissue Mag. eee 
wine tee... & Solid Flat Book’ . 
Mitscherlich 3 
Kraft Kao ad ‘ 
f eye Soda Bleached 
Midwest Box Co., . 8% Sul i. Screenings— 
Midwest Box Co., ‘oarse 


Lt edanlentanian! 
NS wee 


UUAceucca«n 


New Cuttings .. 

Extra No. 1 old.. 
Print wcccccccccce 

77 (P. Mill f. b. N. Y.) / Boning 

rices to Mi °o. 0) rapper ... 

Somes Contains. Class B (par $1) , : - Shirt Cuttings— Old Kraft Machine 
sequen ES Si kis o + ckb skp eqmten he Odes 6s od eth aiek : Weneed None Off. New White, No. 1.11.75 . Compressed bales.. 

St. Croix Paper PR New White, me. 2. - 
St. Regis Paper Co., 7% Cum. Pfd. .. : Silesias No : News— 

Westfield River Paper Co., 1st Pfd. \ ; New Wabloachel’ . No, 1 White News. 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper, geal ic 50 55 Washables Strictly Overissue. . 
xe Strictly Folded ... 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper, gg 

Whittaker Paper, 7% Cum. Pfd. 
3 New Blue — : No. 1 Mixed Paper .. 
Nominal. New Soft Blacks . Common paper ... 


terete 


ououw 
®@9 8898 8 886999 63696998 %8®8 
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HIGHEST SPEED 
Paper Bag Machinery 


Get My Quotations Before Placing Your Orders 
Special Machinery Designed and Built 


A. L. PARRISH, 
1702 Robinson St., South Bend, Ind. 


The Pickles Drying Renlator WE ARE SAFE IN OUR PROPOSITION 
giles YOU'LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 


Pickles Drying Regulator 


will do everything we claim for it and more. The test costs you 
nothing until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have 
every machine equipped. | Write for list of users and other information. 


. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 


Cotton and Paper Rolls 
Super Calenders 
Friction Calenders 
Embossing Calenders 
Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 
Successors to the Granger Foundry & Machine Co. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


2ON EXTRACTOR 
a 


many 
substances. are completely ex- 


THE ROLAND T. OAKES CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
Electrical Specialists. Established 1885 


or 
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Twines 


Teale 18 


basis 
finished Jute— 
Dark 18 basis .... 
ht 18 basis .... 127 
Wrapping, 3-6 Piy— 


18 
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Fine Tube Yarn— 
5-ply and larger... 


Ben: Twine, 2-3 ply.. 
Jute Rope 

Ameri, Hemp, 6..... 

Sisal Hay Rope— 


2 
Manila Rope 


Boards, ton— 
Detlvered "Central 


Plain Chip 
Solid News 


CHICAGO 


Manila Lined Chip.55.00 
Container Lined— 
(Delivered Central 


(F. 0, b. Chicago) 


Senter 
No. 1 H 1 Hard White. 2.80 
bei Env. ea 


New Kraft Cuts.... 
-_“~ —- Cut: 


Paper 
(F. o. b. om) 


Chip Board 
Wood Pulp Board. 
(Carload Lots) 


Aso 
et sa 
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New © 
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Best T. — ‘ 
No. 1 Mixed i: ats 
Domestic ae (New) 


888 8® 88 888 


New Darko Cuttings —_ 
Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 


1 Hard White 3.50 
2 Hard White 3.00 
. 1 Soft White.. 2.50 
s Soft White. . 

1 Mixed 


Straw Board, Ch 
Binders Board, 
Overissue News .... 
Old Newspaper ..... 


WR 
~~ —4 ons cae @ 
White, a 
Repa scccshee 02% @ 


Repacked Cee ee 


pe ~ 
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po popesesse ee 
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4.00 
02% 
02% 


Thirds ana Blues— 
Repacked 


Black Stockings .. 
ss ~ aga Stock— 


P 
° oe Mill) 


Sulphite 
a © content 


bel 
tate Manila ie. 
ila, Sul. “ 
Monte’ Sul. No eS 
No. 1 Kraft .......- 
No. 2 Kraft 
Common Bogus ... .02 
Delivered New “Englan 
Straw Board, rolls .0 
Straw Board in Sheets, 
basis 35s to 70s...54.50 
Filled News Board 


ip Board 
Single Manila 
lined board 


Single White, 
coated board 


Wood Pulp Board.. 
Binder Bourse 


Old Papers 
Shavi (F. o, b ton) 
Nat Hard White. 2.75 


Books, Heavy. 

1 Books, Light. 

Manila Env. Cuttings 
1 Old Manila.. 

White ei News.. 


Overissue News qs. 0 


(F. 0. = Ean 


News f. o. b. Mi 
Rolls ——, 
Sheets (carl Pas @ 


@ 
@ 
e 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 


15 


3% Gunny No, 1— 


3.10 
2.90 
1.15 

90 
2.00 
1.60 
1.15 
2.25 
1,35 


.0' 
6 
1 
2 
3 


eine) | 
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Old Newspapers .... . 
Box Board, Chip ... .65 


(Price f. 0. b. Boston) 


Foreign ....++++++ 1.40 
Domestic . 1,50 

Manila ios and Strings— 
Forei; seeeeseeees 

Domestic ......+5. = 
Mixed Strings .... 

Scrap Burlaps ..... 137 
Ww Tares, heavy. — 
New Burlap 


@ 
w 
@ 3. 
@- 
« 
@ 


@ 2.37% 


Domestic Rage, (New) 


(Price f. 0. Bosto 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White N “ ms ll 
Silesias, No. 07 
New Unbleached’: 
Fancy 
Washable 


nm) 


@ 
Cottons—According to graden 


Biue Overalls .... 
New Black, soft .... 
Khaki Cuttings 
Corduroy 

New Canvas 


White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

White No, 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


Dark Cott ag 
New No. 1 Shirt be 

tin 1 
Dutc 
Lace Curtains .. 5.25 
New Checks & Blues 4.50 
Old Fustians 1.80 


99 898886868888 8 88 98999985 


8958984 


Siitiids 


(F. o. b. Mill) 
Ground wood 
— easy bleach- 


rn ei 

Sulphite news grade.5 
Sulphite, bleached . 
Sulpha 


5.00 
75.00 
-65.00 


@ 28.00 


@61.00 
@58.0 


Old Waste Paper 


(In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronto) 


Shesinge— 
White Env. Cut.. 
Soft White ce 
Shavin 
White B 


Book and neti 
Flat Magazine and 
tock (old) 
crust 


Sol Ledgers. . se 


Manilas— 
New Manila Cut... 


Kraft 
News and Scra 


+ 1.50 
+ 1.50 


Domestic Rags 


689 388 866 8 6 


(Price to mills, f. 0. b. Toronto) 


No, 1 White Shirt 


(06 
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